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AWARD FOR FARBER: We are very pleased to announce 
the granting of a 1959 Longview Literary Award to our 
movie and television critic, Manny Farber, who is now taking 
a breather to do some more extended writing. The $300 
award was made by the Longview Foundation, which an- 
nually asks a distinguished panel of writers and critics to 
survey outstanding work in poetry, fiction and essays that 
has appeared in the “little magazines.” Farber was chosen 
for the award on two counts—his movie criticism in THE 
New Leaper and his essay on the 20th century American 
painter, Eilshemius, in the April 1959 issue of Art News. 
The panel of judges consisted of Saul Bellow, novelist, Louise 
Bogan, poet, Charles Boni, publisher, Alfred Kazin, critic, 
Thomas B. Hess, managing editor of Art News, and Henri 
Peyre, professor of French literature at Yale University. 

No FIRST NAME, PLEASE: We were the victim, not the cul- 
prit, so it’s not really our fault. We were just innocently 
passing the misinformation along. It’s like this. 

In our November 2, 1959 issue, Clifford Geertz, who teaches 
anthropology at the University of California, reviewed Louis 
Fischer’s latest book, The Story of Indonesia. As we were 
editing the review, we noticed that Professor Geertz had 
omitted the first name of President Sukarno; and so we 
inserted it to conform with our style (common to most 
periodicals) of mentioning a man’s full name the first time 
it’s used in an article. In a recent letter to us, Geertz com- 
ments on this: 

“T note you added an ‘Achmed’ to Sukarno to give him a 








Ame: 


first name. The fact is that he has no first name, as is the 
case with many Indonesians. The ‘Achmed’ seems originally 
to have been bestowed upon him by an imaginative Westem 
reporter with an editor who demanded first names.” 

Shades of Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur's 7he Front 
Page! 

THE END OF IDEOLOGY: Daniel Bell, quondam editor and 
frequent NL writer, is another contributor with a special 
event coming up. On April 4, the Free Press will publish; 
The End of Ideology, a collection of his essays and articles, 
The book has already been named as the Mid-Century Book 
Club’s May selection. 

Apert Camus: There was a gaunt intensity about the 
etched features of Albert Camus’ visage that seemed tof"JP HE 
heighten the sense of brooding tragedy which informed his 
spirit and his works. Sudden, tragic death—such as that), 
which cut him down last week—was a familiar phenomenon a 
in his novels, as was his probing search for meaning in ne 
human existence. Though he fully knew the ambient despairf™ 
and frustration of the contemporary world, and sought topttends: 
cope with it in.his fiction and philosophical writing, he wasfprestigs 
not a desperate man. For all his skepticism, even pessimism, celf-cor 
for all his eschewal of faith, of ideological and theological As 1 
preconceptions, his was a profound, unsentimental, brave Fisenh 
commitment to life, to the values of freedom and dignity g"%™™ 
With the many thousands of others in the civilized worll perved 
who admired and revered his person and his work, we saffollowi 
—Adieu, brave homme. the Asi 
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here on December 22 revealed, 
menon : : 
ing inft™S other things, two curious and 
lespair in some respects complementary 


ht toptrends: a decrease in American 
he wasfprestige and an increase in European 
imism,celf-confidence. 
logical As to the first trend, President 
brave... ; 

lignth Eisenhower himself must have ob- 
worli@served that his reception in France, 
we stifiollowing his Hollywood-like tour of 
he Asian, Middle Eastern and North 
African countries, was something of 
an anti-climax. Ike obviously had 
the under- 
developed countries than among the 
developed ones, And for the mem- 
i" bers of NATO 
13 |pspectacle indeed to watch the leader 


14 |fof the alliance appear time and time 











greater success among 
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it was a curious 


15 jfagain as an oriental prince of peace 
and this, on the very eve of a 
peonference that was called to elicit 
more cooperation and provide more 
2 punch for Western defense. 
24 |) The address which Secretary of 
26 {plate Christian Herter made to the 
p\ATO Council, in many respects an 
28 Hewellent one, contrasted strangely 
ith the oratorical activities of the 
President in the preceding week. 
And this was perhaps one of the 
Rasons that Herter’s demand for a 
Heater military and financial effort 
f- by the European NATO members 
y. Pailed to achieve the response he 
ties (AS entitled to. 
a | Herter would, in any case, have 
met with resistance from the Euro- 
Pan nations. Europe has quite re- 
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By Sal Tas 


covered from the war; it now has a 
higher standard of living than ever 
and in this respect is beginning to 
approach American standards at a 
remarkable pace. Strangely enough, 
this does not make for a greater 
readiness to spend more money on 
defense. On the contrary, the growing 
prosperity of the European nations 
has given them self-con- 
fidence, and this in turn has enabled 
them to resist United States demands 
all the more easily. By its generous 
contributions to NATO, the U.S. has 
bred among some Europeans the 
feeling—it would be too flattering 
to call it an idea—that NATO is an 
American affair, So they think that 
a good patriot should defend his 
national interests with NATO against 
the Soviets, and in NATO against 
the U.S. 

The behavior of French President 
Charles de Gaulle inside and outside 
NATO seems to symbolize this 
change in European minds, and in 
some circles on the Continent it is 
appreciated as such. This _phe- 
nomenon, however, is a double-edged 
sword and can equally be turned 
against de Gaulle. For the more 
prosperous the European nations be- 
come, the more they resent his single- 
minded march toward French hege- 
mony on the Continent. The Euro- 
peans may be unwilling to bring 
their defense effort into line with 
their increased prosperity, but they 
certainly do not appreciate someone 
else’s effort to disintegrate the com- 
mon defense, 

Thus, in the debate on integration 


greater 


American loss of prestige bolsters prosperous, self-confident Europe's reluctance to 


reinforce NATO and energize Western diplomatic and economic offensives 


‘| The Drifting Alliance 


of the NATO air command, France 
was completely isolated—so much so 
that de Gaulle began to back down 
(though this does not mean that we 
have seen the last of his bullying 
tactics). Of course, the principle of 
integration remains taboo, but in 
practice—on the technical level—in- 
tegration will proceed, albeit at a 
slower and more piecemeal rate. 

Following the integration debate, 
the discussion turned to the coming 
summit conference with Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, and this 
debate could have taught de Gaulle 
a lesson. For the man who turned 
out to be the most successful operator 
in NATO was none other than West 
German Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer. He got from the Council a 
firm resolution on the Berlin ques- 
tion, and he even seems to have 
succeeded in undoing the unhappy 
results of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in Geneva last summer. No 
mean result, considering Germany’s 
delicate position, especially with re- 
spect to the summit meeting. 

The greatness of this stateman de- 
rives from the fact that he bases his 
policy on essentials. And one of 
these essentials is that there is just 
one man—Adenauer-——who can give 
Berlin away. Without the consent of 
the Germans, the sacrifice of Berlin 
would have all the characteristics of 
a major capitulation and a major de- 
feat that would obviously have disas- 
trous consequences for the alliance 
as a whole. Adenauer thus has the 
key to this problem in his pocket— 
and he has decided to keep it there. 








Germany may be physically absent 
, from the summit meeting, but its 
presence will make itself very much 
felt politically, and not as the van- 
quished, at that. 

The NATO Council made some 
effgrts to map out a strategy for the 
cold war, new style—the cold war 
of summit conferences in succession 
—but little progress was made. For 
if the cold war is a certainty, the 
succession of conferences is not; it 
is only a hope or a speculation. No 
one knows whether or not Khrush- 
chev is willing to make concessions 
for the sake of creating a better in- 
ternational atmosphere. If political 
tension does not decrease, we may 
still get a succession of summit con- 
ferences for lack of anything better, 
but in that case we will continue in 
the same cold war atmosphere as be- 
fore, 

The NATO leaders decided to re- 
main vigilant and to retain the 
shield which has thus far protected 
them against Soviet encroachment, 
but they will soon discover that this 
is not nearly enough to get that new- 
style cold war they dream of. For 
much more than the purely defensive 
posture characteristic of NATO is 
needed to force better political man- 
ners on the Soviets. What is obvious- 
ly needed is a much more energetic 
diplomacy and, in general, a greater 
display of energy in the political, 
military and economic fields. Un- 
fortunately, this is not compatible 
with the behavior of a prince of 
peace. 

There was a tendency among the 
NATO ministers to escape from the 
harsh realities of politics by gen- 
erous speculation in economics. Thus 
the view was put forth by more than 
one diplomat that in the approach- 
ing new era, more emphasis must be 
placed on economic considerations: 
Our task must be to out-produce the 
Communist countries, to try to win 
over the young, underdeveloped 
countries which are still betting on 
neutralism, and to do so by the 
generosity of our aid. The Nor- 
wegian representative at the Coun- 


cil meeting here was so carried away 
by this rosy prospect that he pro- 
posed to map out an aid program 
that could eventually be implemented 
by the Western and Communist 
worlds together. 

Economic experts, had they been 
consulted, could have demonstrated 
to the statesmen that no exceptional 
effort is needed for the West to out- 
produce the USSR. We have been 
doing so for many years and will 
continue to do so—and no one ap- 
preciates this fact more than Khrush- 
chev himself. Whoever has visited 
a Moscow department store can never 
forget the unbelievably low quality 
(and scarcity) of consumer goods 
available in Russia, and will thus 
remain invulnerable to — sputnik 
diplomacy. 

It is much easier for an auto- 
cratic system such as the Soviet to 
produce a sputnik than to make a 
pair of good shoes. The ruling 
hierarchy gives priority to the needs 
of the military and of the Party 
regime itself, for both of whom 
prestige products are of tremendous 
importance. To get a sputnik, the 
regime concentrates the necessary 
number of technicians on the project, 
and since the consumer is the least 
concern of the Soviet economy, the 
consumer industries can, if neces- 
sary, continue to be given last pri- 
ority. But if Russia makes one pair 
of good shoes, it must make 180 
million pairs—and this, in turn, 
poses vast problems of schooling, 
discipline and highly skilled work- 
manship. 

Now the underdeveloped 
tries are not interested in sputniks, 
but in shoes, and it is therefore quite 
unlikely that the Soviets can out- 
bid us in this field. For the West to 
undertake a common project with 
the USSR for aid to the underdevel- 
oped countries can have only one 
meaning: It will enable the Soviets 
to play the great benefactor at our 
expense, 

Eisenhower’s tour of Asia bears 
out very clearly the proposition that 
economic aid, when tried, should be 


coun- 





extended only on a realisti: basis— 
and the first precept of realism j 
that, though economic aid can eay 
problems, it cannot replace politic 
solutions. The trip was a success, no 
because of the aid it seemed ty 
promise, but for two other reasons: 
(a) the pacifistic character of th 
President’s message, which sat » 
well with the vague Asian neutralis, 
and more importantly (b) the & 
cline in Communist popularity, This 
latter was a consequence not of our 
wise policies but of Communist bru- 
talities. One week of Mao Tse-tung'| 
warfare in Tibet or on the Indian 
frontier did more for the West than 
governmental aid or years of work 
by the Rockefeller and Ford Founds. 
tions. 

In principle, everyone in NATO 
agrees that the West’s first duty- 
even to the underdeveloped cou 
tries—is to be strong militarily, for 
Western power is, in the end, d 
that can protect them from Com 
munist encroachment. And viewed it 
proper perspective, Western defen. 
sive strength, though inadequate a 
present, should not be minimized. In 
this respect, NATO Secretary Gen: 
eral Paul-Henri Spaak made a strong 
point in the tiff he had with the pres 
during the Council meeting. 

Though it was, of course, not- 
sensical of him to try to show thal 
there is no trouble at all inside 
NATO, he was right to reproach the 
press for being interested only it 
the sensational side of NATO’s prob 
lems. In a calmer mood, Spaak cor 
rectly noted that crises in NATO are 
normal. The growth of so widely 
international and so thoroughly or 
ganized an alliance—in peacetime, 
at that—is in itself a remarkable 
feat. To expect this process to k 
smooth is obviously unrealistic. 

With Nietzsche, NATO can say, 
what does not kill me makes mé 
stronger. Every crisis overcomt 
leaves NATO all the more sount 


Its grave deficiencies can begin ™ 








be overcome when the U.S. begits 
once more to provide leadership {" 
the free world. 
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Lonpon 

HERE can be no doubt that the 
Labor Party, after its defeat in 
the General Election and its attempt 
at an “agonizing reappraisal” at its 
meeting in Blackpool, is facing one 
of the gravest crises in its history. 
4 “Crisis” has come to be a cliché but 
it has never been a more justified 
word than now. In party leader Hugh 
Gaitskell’s own words at Blackpool: 
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“We cannot treat the 1959 election 


£ on its own. The stark fact is that this 


is the third successive General Elec- 
tion we have lost and the fourth in 


.) which we have lost seats. This is a 


grave development which we must 
take most seriously. For an Opposi- 
tion to suffer three successive defeats 
is almost unprecedented in British po- 
litical history.” 

Gaitskell did not mince his words. 
The crisis is upon the party and he 
recognizes it. And the real dilemma 
is that it is the type of political crisis 
which cannot be solved by consulting 
the files. Labor has been through its 
trials and tribulations before; the 
aftermath of the 1926 General Strike, 
with the collapse of direct industrial 
action against government, forced the 
labor movement to concentrate on 
Parliamentary reform. The outcome 
ifthe 1931 crisis, when Ramsay Mac- 
donald split the party and moved into 
@ National Government coalition 
with Stanley Baldwin, forced Labor 
CtorrREY Goopman, New LEADER 
‘rrespondent in London, covers la- 


bor for the London Daily Herald. 
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Post-election ‘agonizing reappraisal’ of party's ideology and program focuses on acute 


differences between militant Socialists and welfare-state reformists 


BRITISH LABOR’S 


GRAVEST CRISIS 


By Geoffrey Goodman 


to refashion its forces and internal 
organization, But this time it is the 
electorate-—and a large slice of the 
working class electorate—which has 
rejected Labor. Or at least the elec- 
torate has seen no reason to turn from 
the Conservatives to a more attractive 
alternative. 

This is a unique problem for the 
Labor leadership; and when Gaitskell 
faced up to it at Blackpool, he was 
compelled to make two astonishing 
(for a Socialist) confessions. The 
first, and clearly the most important, 
was that in his view capitalism has 
significantly changed. Government ca- 
pacity to plan the economy, even 
under general conditions of free en- 
terprise, has, he feels, substantially 
increased. And Britain can expect 
further improvements in its living 
standards even under the present Gov- 
ernment. 

The second point was that the 
party’s constitution needs to be 
brought up to date and certain pas- 
sages dealing with “the common 
ownership of the means of produc- 
distribution and _ exchange” 
should be amended. Now this was an 
almost sacrilegious demand. But Gait- 
skell is determined that this clause 
needs to be qualified in order to 
erase any impression which the elec- 


tion, 


torate might have that Labor wants 
to “nationalize everything. 

Here, then, is the significance of 
Blackpool. It marks Gaitskell’s pub- 
lic renunciation of a basic Socialist 
credo: He has finally broken clear of 
public ownership as one of Labor’s 


br) 


basic tenets. He conceded that the 
frontiers of public ownership or con- 
trol may not have been reached. 
There is still a place, he stated, for 
public ownership of “some kind” in 
the Labor program. But, in his view, 
the party now has to make up its 
mind to live in a mixed economy and 
should abandon the idea that public 
ownership is “the ultimate first prin- 
ciple and aim of Socialism.” 

The force of this declaration can- 
not be over emphasized. In fact, if 
Gaitskell gets his way, the Labor 
party, as it has lived for over 50 
years, must fundamentally change. It 
will become a kind of radical party 
dedicated to social justice and a 
greater degree of economic equality, 
but it will have turned its back on 
any basic change in Britain’s total 
social structure. 

Gaitskell was not afraid to face up 
to this at Blackpool. And he is un- 
likely to take fright easily at the pros- 
pect of a bitter struggle for power 
and policy which is now beginning 
to take shape inside the party. Gait- 
skell is certain that Labor can only 
be returned to power of it faces up to 
this challenge—if it recognizes that 
British society has changed, and if it 
adjusts its own sights to meet that 
change. 

It is worth recalling, in this connec- 
tion, his Six Points of British demo- 
cratic socialism—the Gaitskell Pro- 
gram, so to speak: 

1. The party must fight for the 
“underdog” and the oppressed. 


2. It must advance social justice 








and an equitable distribution of 
wealth and income. 

3. It must aim for a society with- 
out snobbery, privilege or restrictive 
social barriers. 

4. It must adhere to the belief in 
the fundamental equality of all races 
and all peoples. 

5. It must seek to build a society 
based on fellowship and cooperation, 
in which the good life contains per- 
sonal idealism as well as material 
satisfaction, 

6. It must accept the need for pub- 


“ 


lic planning as “a basic principle of 
socialism” and the view that “the 
public interest must come before pri- 
vate interest.” 

This is the credo which Gaitskell 
will pursue diligently in the next two 
or three vital years, during which 
Labor will hammer out its future as a 
political force. What are his chances 
of success? Gaitskell himself is known 
to be reasonably sanguine. He thinks 
he can achieve his objectives by a cau- 
tious, persuasive operation in three 
years’ time. His job is first to con- 
vince the top echelons of power in the 
Labor movement—the trade union 
leadership, the party executive and 
the Parliamentary party, particularly 
the younger MPs who would form the 
nucleus of any government Gaitskell 
might form in the future. 

But the task he faces is formidable. 
If his Blackpool speech was courag- 
few will doubt that—it 
was also, in some respects, politically 
naive. It misjudged the mood of the 
Labor activists, the militant party 


eous—and 


and trade union members who effec- 
tively keep the movement alive as a 
political force. They are not always 
on the Left. Some are center men, 
intellectuals as well as trade union 
leaders, who nonetheless have an 
abiding faith that socialism, if it is 
to mean anything at all, must contain 
the seeds of a New Jerusalem. This is 
not what Gaitskell preached. He ac- 
cepts, largely at any rate, the motif 
of capitalist society. He may question 
its values and reflect sadly on some 
of its cultural images. But he never- 
theless is prepared to come to terms 


with it. This has never been an ac- 
ceptable view in the Labor movement, 
Although it is an empirical force, it 
is nonetheless steeped in nonconform- 
ist idealism; its roots are deep in the 
soil of the New Jerusalem. And it has 
a habit of turning sour on the man 
who wants to divert it onto some 
modernistic road. This is Gaitskell’s 
danger. 

It is also the reason that Aneurin 
Bevan was received so overwhelm- 
ingly after his “reply” to Gaitskell at 
Blackpool. Bevan, though he walked 
a tightrope and eschewed the oppor- 
tunity to attack Gaitskell’s policy 
openly, clearly threw his weight on 





the side of the “fundamentalists.” He 
repeated his view that public owner- 
ship is the central pivot of the argu- 
ment; and he wanted more, not less, 
of it. He felt that capitalism is not 
succeeding; it is in fact, producing 
an ugly, meretricious society, “in 
which values have gone all wrong.” 

For Nye Bevan it was clear enough 
that unless the nations of the West 
reorganize themselves and prepare to 
plan their economies on the basis of 
“social priorities,” they would be un- 
able to offer the necessary challenge 
to Communist economic development. 
He saw this as the great social dy- 
namic of the age; and the dilemma is 
—to plan society without resorting 








to dictatorship. He felt it could, and 
must, be done. And his confidence 
that this can be achieved is the reg. 
son he is a Social Democrat and a 
a Communist, he told the conference, ' 

Bevan’s was a superb performance 
of oratory, political philosophizing 
and emotional exhortation. It was in 
his best tradition. And there is no 
doubt that he was a greater success 
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than Gaitskell. He touched the ye will 1 


of Labor’s emotive force, There is no 
other Labor leader today who can do 
this as well as Aneurin Bevan. And 
although he refused to be tempted 
into open conflict with the party 
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leader, his performance seriously em. § 
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GAITSKELL AND BEVAN: NO OPEN SHOWDOWN FOR UNEASY COALITION 


barrassed Gaitskell. For it became 
clearer than ever that Bevan, as dep- 
uty party leader, remains the leader 
of the Left as well, that whatever | 
Gaitskell attempts in the next few 
years he will first have to contend 
with Bevan’s opposition; and that if 
he succeeds at all, it could be at the 
price of a grave party split. 

It is plain to most observers that 
Gaitskell and Bevan are diametrically 
opposed on many aspects of basic 
philosophy. Gaitskell is ready to bar 
gain with capitalism because he feels 
this is the one way Labor can evel 
gain power—and, as a politician, he 
is interested in Parliamentary powel- 
Bevan remains convinced that sock 
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ety needs to be changed. He too wants 
power, but he is not prepared to sac- 
rifice basic principles in the pursuit 
of a Parliamentary majority. He 
wants the ultimate power of the ma- 
jority to purge capitalist society and 
transform the nation. 

These may turn out to be funda- 
mental differences which cannot be 
bridged. Not that Gaitskell himself 
will not, in the end, be forced to 
po oon on some things. But 
rather, the seeds of dispute lie partly 
in the personalities and temperaments 
of the two men. They are quite dif- 
ferent political figures and are work- 
ing together at present in an un- 
easy coalition. Bevan at 62 is the 
“sage of the Movement,” the political 
philosopher with the tablets to be 
handed on, a statesman in the Lloyd 
George fashion whose Welsh poetic 


‘oratory infuses an audience with 
great zeal. 
Gaitskell, almost 10 years his 


junior, is the intellectual, who does 
not mix easily with workers. He has 
been accused of coldness, which is 
only partly true but widely believed. 
He is a diffident, scholarly man, yet 
with strong emotive impulses; a 
leader with a meticulous, assiduous 
mind for detailed work, yet lacking 
in the pyrotechnical flourish which 
sweeps 
flights, 

It is important to consider these 
two contrasting personalities when 
trying to assess Labor’s future. Gait- 
skell sees the issue of public owner- 
ship—and the rewriting of the party 
constitution—as the essential hurdle 
he must surmount before the next 
election. He argues convincingly that 
sinee no Labor party member (or 
hardly any) wants to “nationalize 
everything.” there is surely nothing 
Wrong in redrafting the constitution, 
bringing it up to date as soon as 
possible. His immediate aim  there- 
fore is to make two clear qualifica- 
tions in time for the Labor conference 
mautumn 1960: (1) that Labor does 
at plan to take every sphere of pro- 
duction. distribution and exchange 
into public ownership, and (2) that 


audiences into visionary 
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nationalization, or public ownership, 
is only a means—not an end in itself 
—toward the socialist credo which 
he announced to the Blackpool con- 
ference. 

Now it is certainly true that Bevan 
and the Left would hardly quarrel 
dramatically with these two conten- 
tions. But it is what lies behind the 
words that worries the Left. They feel 
that Gaitskell and the Right wing are 
determined to shift gradually away 
from “socialist principles” and col- 
lectivist policies. One must remember 
that the party itself is a coalition of 
opposites. It contains men who are 
scarcely different from Liberals or 
even the left wing of the Conserva- 
tive party; on the other hand, it has 
members who remain firm Marxists. 

What Gaitskell has done is to lay 
down a political litmus paper to 
crystallize the forces. This is where 
he must now tread warily. The first 
impressions are that his Blackpool 
speech has left his authority some- 
what weakened. Some of the Parlia- 
mentary party members appear sus- 
picious of his ultimate objectives in 
wanting to rewrite the constitution, 
and a number of trade union leaders 
are baffled by it all. Their argument 
is not that rewriting here and there 
is unnecessary, but that it is hardly 
the first priority. To some it smacks 
of an odd desire to tamper with the 
Sermon on the Mount, 

The upshot is that Gaitskell has 
asked the party’s National Executive, 
its highest authority between con- 
ferences, to consider “amending” the 
constitution. Party secretary Morgan 
Phillips has been instructed to draw 
up a document on the history, mean- 
ing and modern significance of the 
constitution, and Gaitskell has pro- 
posed that a special conference of the 
Executive should meet this year to 
consider amendments. He is anxious 
to play down disagreements; he must 
above all try to prevent an early open 
showdown if he is to have any chance 
of ultimate success. This strategy does 
little to remove the suspicions aroused 
among the faithful by the Blackpool 
speech. 


For Gaitskell himself the stakes 
now are enormous. Either he changes 
the party, molds it in his own image 
and carries it into a new age, or he 
faces defeat and possible resignation. 
If he wins, he may well be Prime 
Minister in five years’ time. He be- 
lieves the pendulum will swing again 
and he wants to have tke party 
dressed in his clothing to catch the 
swing. 

Yet in his success he might also 
succeed in emasculating Labor’s old 
socialist doctrine to such an extent as 
to compel a realignment of political 
forces in Britain. And this might 
create the need and opportunity for 
a new Socialist party in Britain. It 
would be wrong to underestimate the 
chances or potential of such an even- 
tuality. 

One thing is already clear: There 
remains in Britain a considerable 
body of opinion that believes society 
must be transformed and that only 
a party dedicated to socialism can 
do this. In this context public owner- 
ship is the key. For without a large- 
scale extension of public ownership 
and redistribution of wealth and 
property, widespread social change 
is held to be unattainable. These 
views are not, at present, an electoral 
asset. Yet they are held by a force 
which is sufficiently strong—in trade 
union as well as intellectual circles— 
as to make Gaitskell’s chances of com- 
plete and final success at least ques- 
tionable. 

The next nine months will be vital 
ones as Gaitskell and his allies on 
the Right prepare for the next an- 
nual conference, and as the Left 
watches, ready to pounce. Of course, 
out of it all there may be nothing 
very dramatic. In politics the poten- 
tial of battles to come is often more 
arresting than the reality. Indeed, 
much will depend on what happens 
outside Britain—on what happens at 
the summit, on changes in American- 
Soviet relations; and on events in 
Africa and Asia. All these factors will 
surely have a profound effect on the 
British economy—and ultimately on 
the image of the Labor party. 








Brussels meeting of free trade unionists divides on 


internal administration and African labor problems 


ICFTU Do-Nothing 


Congress By John P. Windmuller 


N DECEMBER 7, 1949, the free 
trade unions of the world 
joined to create an international trade 
union organization dedicated to the 
attainment of universal freedom, 
peace and economic security. Ex- 
actly 10 years later, the Sixth World 
Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) assembled in Brussels to 
take stock, review and plan ahead. 
It was by far the most depressing 
meeting ever convened by the ICFTU. 
Its major commemorative purpose 
was almost forgotten amid _ the 
many evidences of disunity, distrust, 
dissatisfaction and disillusionment. 
There was little sense of mission and 
no unity of purpose, and only scant 
evidence of willingness to subordinate 
national goals and vested interests to 
higher aims. With this Congress, the 
ICFTU reached probably the lowest 
point in its history. It is difficult to 
visualize how it could survive an- 
other Congress like the Sixth. 

To understand the dismal position 
in which the ICFTU now finds itself, 
it is helpful briefly to review some of 
the salient factors in its establishment. 
Most of the union which met in De- 
cember 1949 in London’s County 
Hall to create a new trade union in- 
ternational were former affiliates of 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), from which they 
had seceded after it had become all 
too obvious that this postwar experi- 
ment in trade union universality had 
utterly failed. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as the only major labor 
center which had consistently viewed 





John P. Windmuller, associate pro- 
fessor at Cornell University’s School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
is a long-time labor specialist. Au- 
thor of American Labor and the In- 
ternational Labor Movement 1940- 
53, he did advanced research in 
1957-58 at the School of Interna- 
tional Studies in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on a Ford Foundation grant. 





the WFTU as merely a useful tool of 
Soviet foreign policy and which had 
refused all dealings with it, now 
deemed its international policy to 
have been fully vindicated. Partly 
because of its moral victory, partly 
because of its power and resources, it 
rather dominated the ICFTU found- 
ing Congress. In any event, its views 
on goals, structure and key person- 
nel prevailed more often than not. 

A broad-gauged, militant effort to 
expose the Communist conspiracy in 
every corner of the world, a large- 
scale campaign to organize free trade 
unions in the underdeveloped areas, 
an all-out drive to help obtain self- 
government and national independ- 
ence for colonial territories in Asia 
and Africa—these were to be the ma- 
jor tasks of the ICFTU through which 
“Bread, Peace and Freedom,” as the 
manifesto summarized ICFTU aims, 
were to be won. The provision made 
at the very outset for semi-autono- 
mous regional organizations was 
designed as much to fashion an effec- 
tive organizing instrument as to neu- 
tralize the leadership position hereto- 
fore held in international movements 
by the Socialist labor organizations of 


Europe. In recognition of his lead- 





ing role in keeping the Inte national 
Trade Secretariats from being “inte. 
grated” into the WFTU, J. !1. Olden. 


broek, until] then General Secretary 
of the International Transport 


Workers Federation, was elected to’ 


the top ICFTU position, the general 
secretaryship, with warm, insisteni 
support from the AFL. 
Expectations had been hizh at the 
start, far too high, and the slowness 


with which tangible evidence of suc.; 


cess and growth materialized proved 
so frustrating to the AFL that it 
finally boycotted the ICFTU. The 
AFL placed the blame for the in. 


adequacies on bureaucratic manage. i 


ment by Oldenbroek, an incompetent 
ICFTU staff, British maneuvers to 
keep the ICFTU weak and away from 
traditionally British spheres of influ- 
ence in underdeveloped areas. and an 
alleged lukewarm anti-Communist at- 


titude on the part of several Euro-§ 


pean unions (notably in their be 
havior toward Yugoslavia). For 
several years, the AFL continued to 
operate its own so-called independent 
activities overseas which it had begun 
during the WFTU era. 

Eventually, in return for promises 
of changes in the ICFTU and of 
greater organizing efforts, the AFL 
returned to full-fledged participation 
and, with CIO encouragement, with- 


drew its overseas representatives, ex: ! 
cept for Irving Brown. But men like 


AFL-CIO President George Meany 
have never been happy with this 
agreement. Previously and again this 
year, in Brussels and on his return, 
Meany held out the possibility of in- 
dependent or supplemental activities. 
especially in Africa where “the dead 
hand of bureaucracy” ( Meany’ 
words) was losing one opportunity 
after another to win the emerging 
trade union movement to the side of 
freedom and democracy. 

Africa and Administration—these 
were the chief issues in Brussels. 
Around them swirled all the bicker- 
ing and latent hostility, And yel 
there was no show-down on either 
question, no victory, no defeat, no de 


cision. The risk, although a very 
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small one, of a split seemed too high 
a price to pay and reinforced a tra- 
ditional union reluctance to bring in- 
ternal dissension into the open. But 
the resulting uncertainty and de- 
featism may well turn out to have 
been more costly. 

Recent developments in Africa had 
strengthened the sense of urgency 
which the AFL-CIO has long felt 
about trends in the labor movement 
there. As seen at American labor 
headquarters in Washington, the fes- 
tering war in Algeria had almost put 
a complete stop to effective work in 
North Africa and increasingly threat- 
ented to drive nationalist movements 
all over the continent into a pro-Com- 
munist stance of neutrality between 
East and West. In November, the 
ICFTU had lost one of its best known 
African affiliates, the government- 
controlled Ghana Trades Union Con- 
gress. 

At a in Accra that 
month, held at the same time as the 
ICFTU’s second African regional 
conference met in Lagos, Nigeria, 
labor from Ghana, 


conference 


organizations 
Guinea, Morocco, Algeria, and the 
United Arab Republic had decided 
to prepare for the establishment of 
an independent African federation 
with ties neither to the ICFTU nor 
to the WFTU. (The Moroccans and 
Algerians, perhaps operating with a 
different logic than prevails in Ghana, 
managed to attend the Accra as well 
as the Brussels meetings.) Repressive 
racial measures in South Africa were 
a continuing source of resentment 
among Africans. And to American 
labor, British policy in East African 
lerritories appeared much worse than 
unrealistic. 

All the circumstances seemed to 
the AFL-CIO to call for substantial 
and immediate efforts to extend ma- 
terial aid to friendly unions, mobi- 
lize capable Negro unionists in the 
United States for service in Africa, 
enlarge existing training programs, 
and create new ones on the model of 
the African Labor College in Kam- 
pala, Uvanda, establish as quickly as 
possible the long-projected African 
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Regional Organization, condemn 
without qualification any colonial 
power’s effort to stand in the way of 
self-determination, etc. But in call- 
ing for immediate steps along these 
lines, American labor has encoun- 
tered a quite different view among 
the British—a view which advises 
moderation, due regard for the com- 
plexities of local circumstances, and 
considered attention to the wider im- 
plications of large-scale assistance 
programs. At best, American labor 
has seen in such counsel a mistaken, 
short-sighted, ill-disguised attempt to 
defend Britain’s colonial policies; at 
worst, an act of sabotage directed 
against efforts to improve the political 
and economic situation in Africa. 
On the other hand, American la- 
bor’s anti-colonial position has never 
ceased to cause resentment among 
some European labor groups, espe- 
cially in Britain. Not only have they 
suspected that the militant speeches 
and incessant calls for action repre- 
sented an opportunistic move to widen 
US. sphere of 


among unions in Africa and Asia— 


labor’s influence 


while at the same time keeping 
Europe out of Latin America under 
the labor equivalent of the Monroe 
Doctrine—but they have also seen in- 
dications here of an American threat 
to establish British (and French and 
Belgian) markets. 


Besides, it has 





ea 


MEANY: AFRICAN LABOR ADVOCATE 


been argued with some asperity, good 
will and high intentions are no substi- 
tute for work in areas where Amer- 
icans have no experience and for 
whose real problems they have little 
understanding. 

Only once did this conflict break 
into the open in Brussels. On agenda 
item Number 13, “Towards Peace and 
Freedom,” Meany had prepared a 
lengthy address which was concerned 
chiefly with the military, political and 
economic danger to the free world by 
the forces of international Com- 
munism, but he also succeeded in in- 
corporating well-known _ strictures 
about the moral wrongs and political 
dangers of Western colonialism. In 
reply, the British TUC leader Harry 
Douglass expressed regret over what 
he termed the essentially negative 
anti-Communist character of Meany’s 
speech and_ rejected unfounded 
charges of colonialism which, at least 
in Britain, had been eliminated by 
the labor movement 25 years ago. 
When Meany, as the main speaker 
on this agenda item, received a 
second opportunity to affirm once 
more that 19th-century imperialism 
was still very much a part of the 
contemporary scene in Africa and 
elsewhere, Douglass also sought a 
second chance but lost a motion to 
reopen the debate by 58 votes to 50. 
On this vote, incidentally, AFL-CIO 
Vice President Walter Reuther made 
it explicit that he abstained, and while 
that may have preserved his accepta- 
bility to the British as a mediator in 
the TUC-AFL-CIO conflict, it hardly 
improved relations within the Amer- 
ican delegation. 

So as to give a more substantial 
measure of recognition to Africa, 
the Congress ratified earlier decisions 
reached in the Executive Board and 
its more intimate subcommittee to 
add one African (and one Asian) 
seat to the Board, to open a seat for 
Africa even on the subcommittee, and 
to create at least the possibility of an 
ICFTU vice-presidency for an African 
union leader, most likely Tom Mboya, 
who now occupies a leading position 


among African unionists in the 








ICFTU. Resolutions also 
adopted to initiate at some future 
time a consumers’ boycott of South 


protest against 


were 


African goods in 
apartheid policies, to support nego- 
tiations for a cease fire and self-de- 
termination in Algeria, and to further 
the cause of self-determination in 
British and Belgian colonies in Africa. 

To American labor, such resolu- 
tions, desirable as they were, could 
be no substitute for “action.” There- 
fore, in the absence of a major change 
in the configuration of the ICFTU 
and its African activities, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council or a majority 
of it is likely to seek what would in 
effect amount to a revision of the 
1957 Atlantic City compact in which 
the AFL-CIO agreed to transfer its 
African activities to ICFTU auspices, 
whether that compact is formally 
abrogated or not. 

One such change, but an unlikely 
one, would be the retirement of the 
ICFTU General Secretary and a re- 
organization of the ICFTU structure 
“to make it more adequate and re- 
sponsive to the tasks ahead,” in the 
words of the only major resolution 
passed at Brussels. It is doubtful that 
such a change, even if carried out 
according to AFL-CIO specifications, 
could give more than passing satisfac- 
tion, for there is no proof whatever— 
and very little presumption—that the 
ICFTU’s basic problem is structural 
or even that it is linked to a key in- 
dividual’s lack of drive, ideas and 
imagination. But that matter cannot 
be explored here. 

It would be utterly impossible to 
retrace all plans advanced since 1949 
to reorganize the ICFTU so as to 
make it conform to widely diverging 
conceptions of what a world labor or- 
ganization should be and do. Those 
which were implemented, such as the 
creation at Vienna in 1955 of the post 
of Director of Organization, responsi- 
ble directly to the Executive Board 
and presumably short-circuiting the 
General Secretary, fell far short of 
expectations. 

Toward the middle of 1959, both 


goals—reorganization and a change 


10 


at the top—seemed suddenly close at 
hand. The Assistant General Secre- 
tary, Hans Gottfurcht, had indicated 
his fothrcoming retirement due to ill 
health. and Charles Millard, the Di- 
rector of Organization, was ready to 
resign if the Board considered that 
step to be in the best interests of the 
organization. More importantly, the 
leaders of the British, German, Scan- 
dinavian and Canadian unions, as 
well as the CIO group in the AFL- 
CIO. were now convinced that the 
time for a change had come. While no 
one was ready to press the issue to a 
conclusion yet, it was thought that 
cumulative indications of lack of con- 
fidence would eventually compel 
Oldenbroek to draw the inescapable 
consequences for himself and “for 
the good of the movement.” 

But as the Brussels Congress got 
underway and as the delegation 
leaders met informally, it became 
gradually apparent that (1) Olden- 
broek had not changed his mind and 
would be a candidate, (2) no one, in- 
cluding the Americans, considered 
the situation so critical as to make a 
floor fight of it, (3) there was no pre- 
arranged agreement on a successor, 
and the only one who could command 
adequate backing, Omer Becu of the 
International Transport Federation, 
was more than reluctant to enter into 
a contest, and (4) the incumbent 
actually had a certain degree of sup- 
port, notably in Benelux and among 
those Asian and Latin American dele- 
gations who had not been included 
in the informal meetings and who 
felt that crucial decisions about the 
ICFTU were being made without re- 
gard to their views. 

Against Oldenbroek’s strategy 
simply to sit tight and to let events 
come to him, the brittle, temporary 
North American-European alliance 
almost came apart. Through its con- 
trol of the Executive Board, it man- 
aged to bring a resolution to the 
floor mandating the Board to under- 
take certain steps which, as opponents 
did not fail to point out, the Board 
was constitutionally empowered to 
take anyway: to appoint four as- 





sistant general secretaries with up. 
specified duties, establish an ad hoc 
committee to consider “the problem 
of reorganization as it relates to 
structure, resources, officers . . . and 
personnel” and to take “appropriate 
actions” by June 1960, such actions 
presumably including the possibility 
of declaring the position of General 
Secretary vacant. A weakening 
amendment from the floor micht have 
drawn even more votes than 36 yeas, 
as against 89 nays and 1] absten. 
tions, if Oldenbroek himself had not 
spoken up to declare his neutrality 
and to support, not the resolution, 
but its legitimacy. 

In the election of officers which 
followed immediately upon passage 
of the resolution, Oldenbroek was re- 
elected General Secretary by acclama- 
tion, 42 organizations having nomi- 
nated him and no other nominations 
having been received. Following ad- 
journment of the Congress, the Board 
named a five-man committee on re- 
organization, consisting of Louis Ma- 
jor of Belgium, Sir Vincent Tewson 
of the TUC, Willi Richter of the West 
German labor federation, George 
Meany, and ICFTU president Arne 
Geijer of Sweden. 

It is impossible to predict now what 
will happen, beyond the near-cer- 
tainty that nothing will be resolved 
And this 
also needs to be said: There is no 
indication whatsoever that the AFL- 
CIO leadership—and this means 
chiefly but not exclusively the person 
who holds decisive power over the 
conduct of American labor’s inter- 
national affairs, George Meany—is 
able or willing to find the requisite 
time and to make the sustained long- 
term effort inside the ICFTU which 
can be the only basis for an enduring 
change. One cannot expect to alter 
successfully the shape or characteref 
social movements on a part-time, take- 
basis. Nor can one 
claim a leading role in an_ inter- 
national organization without 4 
demonstrated capacity to furnish in 
dividuals qualified to exercise leader- 
ship. 
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Germany Fears 


a Berlin Deal 


City’s political and economic ties to Bonn may be weakened at the summit meeting 


Bonn 
opAY remarkably little is said 
on Bonn about the future of 
Berlin. Now that the alarm of a 
year ago has died down, the German 
public generally clings to the belief 
that everything will come out in the 
wash of “international relaxation.” 
The Government itself, however, 
hardly indulges in such hopes. There 
isno doubt that Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer expects little good to come 
from an agreement on Berlin at the 
forthcoming summit conference. He 
would prefer to have Berlin excluded 
from the agenda of the Big Four, 
though of late he has realized that 
he can’t have his way on this point. 
Yet he continues to demand—and 
he has obtained promises to this 
elect from Paris and London—that 
the heads of the great powers will 
discuss the question of Berlin only 
in connection with the overall Ger- 
man question. For Adenauer be- 
lives that it is not the situation of 
the former capital, now surrounded 
by Communist territory, that is 
“anomalous,” but that of a divided 
Germany. Hence Bonn’s contention 
that the one cannot be discussed 
without the other. 
Adenauer’s insistence on jointly 
iealing with these two issues is not 
wed on his belief that he can in- 
toduce German reunification by this 
lack door into the diplomatic nego- 
tations, Notwithstanding the many 
itclarations on German unity and 
he skin-deep German sensitivity to 
reign doubts about the German 
Nill for reunification—such as Nehru 
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expressed recently—West Germany is 
beginning to realize that the argu- 
ment among the great powers is 
over the exact opposite of German 
unity. It is, in fact, over the main- 
tenance and legalization of the status 
quo. For the foreseeable future, re- 
unification is a dead issue, and there 
is not the slightest prospect of its 
being again included on the inter- 
national agenda. This is something 
people prefer not to mention; it is 
simply accepted as a fact which ap- 
parently cannot be changed for the 
time being. 

Yet the German demand is based 
on very clear and by no means 
demagogic reasoning. If the Bonn 
thesis is accepted, it follows, first, 
that a possible “interim agreement” 
designed to relax the Berlin conflict 
must not be concluded for a specific 
number of years, but should remain 
in force until eventual reunification. 
It follows, secondly, that during this 
transitional period Germany’s divi- 
sion should not be further compli- 
cated by adding to the existing West 
and East German states still another 
fragment in the shape of a Free City 
of West Berlin. 

This is the real crux of Bonn’s 
worries. They are the result of the 
noticeable shift in the Soviet of- 
fensive against Berlin since the 
Geneva Conference last summer. A 
year ago, one could still have argued 
that the Russians were primarily in- 
terested in maneuvering the Western 
troops out of Berlin, or at least in 
reducing their forces to a “symbolic” 
level. That is, the Russian effort was 


By F. R. Allemann 


mainly directed against the interests 
of the occupation powers themselves. 
In the meantime, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev has obviously 
realized that he will not, at least for 
the time being, realize his aims. In his 
speech at the Hungarian Communist 
Party Congress, for instance, he con- 
tinued to speak of transforming Ber- 
lin into a “Free City,” but he took 
care not to employ the hitherto cus- 
tomary Soviet formula of a “de- 
militarized” Free City. 

At the same time, however, he 
sharply condemned Adenauer’s “med- 
dling” in the question of Berlin, for 
which in his view the Chancellor 
lacks any legal basis. He could 
hardly have revealed his present 
tactic more plainly: Today the So- 
viets are no longer trying, at least 
not primarily, to dislodge the West- 
ern powers from Berlin; instead, their 
efforts are concentrated on severing 
West Berlin from the Federal Re- 
public. 

West Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt 
has long been aware of this danger; 
his speech on November 5 in the 
foreign affairs debate of the West 
German Parliament 
dramatic warning against the Soviet 
efforts to cut or even tamper with 
these “life lines between Berlin and 
free Germany.” Actually such an at- 
tempt holds far greater promise of 
Russian success than a direct attack 
on the Western “presence.” For the 
Allies it is not merely a question 
of prestige but of the most elemen- 
tary self-preservation not to yield 
Berlin. But Washington and London 


constituted a 








may well consider it of secondary 
importance whether Berlin is_ re- 
garded as a part of the Federal Re- 
public—even if under some kind 
of special international status—or 
whether, under continuing Western 
protection, its ties with Bonn are 
loosened to the vanishing point. 
From the Anglo-American point of 
view, the situation has possibilities of 
compromise about whose 
quences the Germans are far more 
clear-sighted than their allies. 

The more so, as the Western 
powers tolerated the 
gradual integration of West Berlin 
into the currency, 
legal system of the Federal Republic, 
without ever explicitly acknowledging 


conse- 


have tacitly 


economic and 


it or conceding that the city was any- 
thing but their own bailiwick. After 
the failure of the Soviet blockade, 
the Allies could doubtless have ob- 
tained a clear-cut solution which 
would have incorporated Berlin—or 
its three western sectors—as the 12th 
state in the Federal structure. But 
this solution did not appeal to them; 
on the contrary, they insisted on the 
suspension of the paragraph in the 
West Basic Law _ which 
makes Berlin a part of the Federal 
Republic. Later, too, they always in- 
tervened behind the scenes whenever 
Bonn tended to “normalize” the re- 
lationship between Berlin and the 
Federal Republic. They based this 
dubious political position on the 
legalistic formula that the four-power 
occupation status of the city was 
sacrosanct. Thus Berlin was left in 
a legally ambiguous state until 
Khrushchev deemed the moment op- 
portune for advancing into this care- 


German 


fully maintained void. 

Yet the fault is not entirely that 
of the Western powers. Motivated by 
petty partisan political considera- 
tions, the Federal Government has 
only too willingly left the Social 
Democratic fortress of Berlin in its 
ambiguous peripheral position. Re- 
cently it has become known, for in- 
stance, that in 1949 Adenauer him- 
self intervened with the then French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidualt, 


warning against official integration 
of West Berlin into the Federal Re- 
public because this might lead to 
Social Democratic preponderance in 
Parliament. As a matter of fact, 
Berlin does send deputies to Parlia- 
ment, one of them being Dr. Hein- 
rich Krone, who is actually the Chris- 
tian Democratic leader. These depu- 
ties, however, are not elected by the 
people but by the Berlin City As- 
sembly: moreover, they may not vote 
and thus have no influence in shaping 
the government. 

Nevertheless, Berlin is to all in- 
tents and purposes regarded as part 
of the Federal Republic. Most Fed- 
eral laws, apart from the military 
ones, are valid in Berlin, where they 
are in each case adopted by the As- 
sembly on the basis of a special con- 
stitutional clause. Indeed, the Basic 
Law also applies to the three Western 
sectors of Berlin; that is, subject to 
the modifications decreed by the oc- 
cupying powers, the Federal Con- 
stitution is paramount law in West 
Berlin. Many federal agencies are lo- 
cated in Berlin, which the Federal 
Parliament expressly proclaimed two 
years ago as the “German capital.” 
And while the Social Democratic de- 
mands to move the entire government 
to Berlin seem nothing but a day- 
dream, Parliament has often con- 
and twice—most re- 


Federal 


vened there, 
cently, last 
President was elected there. 

These are, of course, nothing more 
than about 
whose practical value opinions are 
divided in Bonn. Far more important 
and in fact indispensable is the ma- 


summer—the 


token demonstrations 


terial aid Berlin receives from the 
Federal Republic. West Berlin could 
not exist without this Federal sub- 
sidy of roughly $250 million a year: 
with this help it has been put on a 
reasonable economic and _ financial 
basis. If the Federal agencies and 
subsidies were to be withdrawn— 
and that would be the result of 
acknowledging the Soviet conten- 
tion that the Federal Republic has 
neither rights nor duties in the city 
—the first result would be a rapid 





rise in unemployment and thie ruiy 
of Berlin’s finances. Obvious y, this 
would hardly strengthen the popu. 
lation’s will to resist. 

Berlin’s political leaders are con. 
vinced that this is exactly what the 
Soviets are aiming at. Doubtless they 
will promise some kind of replace. 
ment for the Bonn subsidies. The 
Soviet note of November 27, 1958 
hinted that the Eastern bloc would be 
willing to help a Free City of Berlin 
with — industrial 
course such compensation would be 
highly dubious boon; once Berlin's 
economy depends on the Communists, 
it will have to yield to every bit of 
Soviet pressure and political black. 
mail. Berlin’s freedom, guaranteed 
by Moscow and Pankow, would ke 
worth even if Westen 
troops remained in the city. 

The motives behind the new Soviet 
tactic are crystal clear. Yet Westem 
declarations on Berlin contain not 
even a hint that Western diplomacy 
has seen through this game and is 
prepared to defend the Federal Re 
public’s rights and interests. So far 
Allied statements have studiously— 
and ominously—avoided any men 
tion of the Berlin-Bonn relationship. 
Only the French, it is said, hav 
expressly committed themselves— 
during Adenauer’s Paris visit—t 4 
formula which, while guaranteein: 
the status quo, embodies the politica 
and economic ties between Berlin 
and West Germany. 


orders. But of 


nothing 


This does not necessarily meat 
that on this point the British an 
the Americans are prepared to makt 
concessions to the Soviets; but such 
concessions do not seem to be & 
cluded in principle. A bargain i 
which the Western powers would # 
cure the continuation of their 0 
cupation rights by detaching Betli 
from the Federal Republic or by @ 
least these to be 
loosened is accepted as a possibilil 
by most well-informed Germans. Thi 
is a fact—however rarely it is met 
tioned in public and however cal 
fully the summit preparations # 
veiled in the fog of secret diplomat: 


allowing ties 
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bit of Oe six weeks of gruelling inter- 
black. party bargaining, looks very much 


ISRAEL'S 


anteed & like the one which precipitated the 
ild be @ crisis that resulted in November’s 
‘ester & general election. Unlike its predeces- 


sor, however, it represents an uneasy 
compromise not only between the 
walition partners but between con- 
flicting trends inside Prime Minister 
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omacy@ David Ben Gurion’s dominant Mapai 
and is party. Thus it can be expected to ex- 


al Re perience severe strains when faced 
So. far 
usly— 
men: Policy issues. 


wih making decisions on difficult 
economic, constitutional or foreign 








ynship.{ Five of Israel’s 10 political group- 
~ have ings are included in the new Cabinet: 
|ves—— Mapai, a moderate Socialist party; 


Mapam and Achdut Avodah, extreme 
left-wing—but 
workers’ parties; the Religious Na- 
tional party, a combination of Miz- 
tachi and Hapoel Hamizrachi and 


—to a 
teeing 
olitical 


Berlin 


not Communist— 


the most moderate of the country’s 
three clerical parties; and the Pro- 
gtessives, a liberal free-enterprise 
party. Together, they control a little 
wer 70 per cent of the 120 seats in 
the single-chamber Knesset (Parlia- 
ment), Theoretically, Mapai’s posi- 
tion is stronger than it was after the 
1955. general election because its 
share of the popular vote rose from 
2 to 38 per cent (or a shade over 
4) per cent if one counts the votes 
ofthe Arab parties allied to it). It 
tolds a!l the main Cabinet portfolios 
and even can survive the resignation 
fits c'ericalist or its two Left-wing 
partner=, though not of both. 
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Despite success in the general election, Ben Gurion faces 


serious opposition inside his own Mapai party 


By A. V. Sherman 


Ben Gurion’s personal position also 
has been strengthened by Mapai’s 
success at the polls, for it came at a 
time when many party adherents 
feared a continuation of the down- 
turn begun in 1955 and still evident 
in the subsequent Histadrut (General 
Confederation of Labor) 
The latter is usually a fairly accurate 
barometer of public feeling, since 
most of the parties participate in it 
and more than half of the electorate 


election. 


is eligible to vote. 

Mapai’s success can be attributed 
to three factors: steadily rising living 
standards, the Sinai Campaign vic- 
tory, and its “new image” as a na- 
tional rather than a class party. This 
“new image” was created by the 
Prime Minister’s young protegés, who 
carried with them the prestige of 
Army, 


their achievements in the 


. 
DAYAN AND BEN GURION: ‘NEW IMAGE’ AROUSES OLD GUARD IRE 





COMPROMISE GOVERNMENT 


Foreign Service and Government 
Service: General Moshe Dayan, for- 
mer Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces and executor of the Sinai vic- 
tory, who is in his forties and is 
being groomed as the “Crown 
Prince” by Ben Gurion; Abba Eban, 
former Ambassador to the United 
States and permanent representative 
to the United Nations, also in his 
forties; Shimon Peress, former di- 
rector of the Defense Ministry, who 
is in his thirties. All three campaigned 
vigorously and have been appointed 
to ministerial posts. 

This has aroused Mapai veterans 
who came up through the Socialist 
and trade-union ranks and still con- 
trol the party machine and the power- 
ful Histadrut. They are bitterly op- 
posed to the promotion over their 
heads of young men who are not par- 
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ticularly Socialist in outlook, and 
they are apprehensive about the 
economic and social policies the 
Government is likely to institute. It 
was the veterans who forced Ben 
Gurion, against his will, to include 
the Left-wing parties in the Cabinet 
as a kind of “Socialist counterweight” 
to the newcomers. 

Nevertheless, the Government will 
have to take some bold economic 
steps in the very near future. Israel 
has simply been living beyond its 
means. The standard of living has 
been rising by several percentage 
points each year, despile an increase 
in population, development expendi- 
tures and defense outlays, but these 
have been financed mainly by Ger- 
man reparations, Jewish contribu- 
tions from abroad and loans. The 
country’s largely socialist economy 
has not been able to solve its chief 
financial problems, As a Bank of 
Israel statement recently noted, dras- 
tic reforms are needed to increase 
exports, productivity and investment 
in preparation for an anticipated 
decline in foreign support. 

The appointment of General Dayan 
as Minister of Agriculture, and of 
ex-Mapai General Secretary Giora 
Josephthal as Minister of Labor, in- 
dicates that Ben Gurion intends to 
implement some of the reforms that 
his critics have been urging for sev- 
This means con- 
wages, labor 
discipline and permitiing the dis- 
missal of unnecessary or inefficient 
workers, which will prove highly un- 


eral years now. 


trolling tightening 


popular in the country generally and 
will drive Mapai veterans into al- 
liances with the extreme Left. But 
the Government’s failure to act could 
be catastrophic for Israel, where im- 
ports constitute 20-25 per cent of total 
resources and provide the raw ma- 
terials for agriculture as well as in- 
dustry. 

Actually, Israel’s economic ills are 
shared by many industrially under- 
developed countries that are cul- 
turally developed and close enough to 
the West to want Western living 
standards, but lack the patience to 
master Western techniques first. In 
Israel, however, the situation is com- 
plicated by large numbers of immi- 
grants from backward Moslem coun- 
tries. 

Their low level of culture, large 
families and disinclination for steady 
work puts them at the bottom of the 
social and economic ladder. This 
has given them a feeling of being 
discriminated against in favor of 
Europeans and makes them easy prey 
for agitators who want to rally sup- 
port against economic reforms. Such 
reforms also have been made more 
difficult in Israel by the attachment 
of sections of the population to out- 
moded European Socialist ideas, and 
by a penchant for large-scale heavy 
industrial and chemical combines so 
dear to political ruling classes in 
underdeveloped countries. 

Another factor standing in the way 
of economic change is the electoral 
system. Proportional representation 
has failed to provide a stable basis 





WONDER 


“1 have a great admiration for the Chinese mind,” said Mr. Nehru in his address to 
the Indian Parliament, “but sometimes I wonder.”—News item. 


The stars had the look of airplanes 
Headed south, with their landing lights blinking, 
And the moon, over mountains and fair planes, 


Looked scarred, and set Nehru thinking. 


And the dawn came up red as a missile, 
Like artillery sounded the thunder, 
And that day, with a thoughtful whistle, 

Mr. Nehru began to wonder. 


—Richard Armour 
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for cabinet government on the British 
model. Instead of a one-party govern. 
ment with power and responsibility 
and a responsible opposition, it has 
provided unstable coalitions and has 
exacerbated rifts inside the main 
Government party. For some years 
now, Ben Gurion has sought to jp 


troduce the British system of con | 


stituency elections, in the belief that 
this would lead to a stable govern. 
ment and responsible opposition. Un. 
doubtedly, too, it would facilitate the 
introduction of unpopular reforms, 


But except for Mapai, all the parties | 


are bitterly opposed to changing the 
electoral system and it will be in. 
teresting to see whether it can be ae: 
complished within the parliamentary 
framework. 

In the case of foreign policy, the 
situation is considerably _ brighter. 
The Prime Minister is assured of a 
free hand, for the time being at least. 
Mapam and Achdut Avodah, which 
opposed Israel’s pro-Western orienta. 
tion, suffered sharp election setbacks 
and have agreed to observe scrupu- 
lously the principles of collective re- 
sponsibility as the price of inclusion 
in the Government. This, plus the 
fact that Mapai has a majority in the 
Cabinet, leaves them no choice but to 


resign where foreign and defense | 
policies are concerned. On the basis | 


of past performance, though, this is 
not likely to happen and the Left 
will not be able to mobilize support 
inside Mapai on these issues. The 
party-machine men are willing to let 
Ben Gurion have his way on foreign 
policy and defense questions, pr0- 
viding they have their way on domes 
tic questions. 

And it is on domestic 
namely, the electoral and economic 
reforms—that the parliamentary form 
of government will face its severest! 
tests in the next year or two. Ironi- 
cally, the opposition is an ineffective. 
heterogeneous combination of two 
Right-wing parties, Herut and the 
General Zionists; two clericalist pat 
ties, Agudat Israel and Poale Agt 
dah; and the Communists. The real 
opposition is inside Mapai. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Republican 
Candidate in 1960 


HE RESPONSE to Nelson Rocke- 

feller’s withdrawal from the 
Presidential sweepstakes has dis- 
played one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory features of American political 
life. The purpose of all this spending 
and politicking is supposed to be 
to secure the best man available for 
the Presidency. As the columnists 
and editorial writers have been pro- 
claiming throughout the land, this 
is a tough job. But that is not the 
main point. The office, held by 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, 
clothes an American citizen with 
power that makes him a world ar- 
biter. Not only our fate may depend 
upon his understanding and energy. 
The fate of mankind may depend 
upon his qualities of mind and 
character. 

Our Founding Fathers had an al- 
together different idea about the 
choice of this central man in our 
system. I suppose they had in mind 
churches their 
bishops or universities their presi- 
dents. The Constitution provides— 
or, at least, provided—that the states 
shall appoint a number of electors 
equal to their number of Senators 
and Representatives and that these 
electors shall vote for President and 
Vice President. The ballots shall then 
be assembled and scanned in the 
Senate, and the candidate receiving 
the greatest number of votes, if they 
be a majority, shall be declared 
elected. 

The point of this complicated 
Process was that the wisest men in 
he various states should put their 
heads together in order that the 
best and fittest man should be elected 


the way selected 


January 11, 1960 


to this high position. Though an 
amendment making some changes in 
this article was passed in 1804, the 
general procedure remained sub- 
stantially unchanged until the 1830s. 

The old electoral college system 
did not operate very long as it was 
intended to work. Our great Con- 
stitution-makers knew more about 
law than they did about psychology. 
But it is obvious that we had higher- 
class chief executives before 1830 
than afterward. From Washington to 
John Quincy Adams, every Presi- 
dent was a first-class statesman. From 
Andrew Jackson on, we regularly had 
a liberal sprinkling of rather low- 
class _ politicians. 

I suppose that no one would pre- 
tend that Richard M. Nixon is the 
best Presidential candidate in the 
Republican party. In his campaign 
for the House of Representatives and 
in his first race for the Vice Presi- 
dency, he did and said things which 
were distinctly low-class. When he 
entered upon his duties in 1953, there 
were few persons who had a high 
opinion of him, But he is smart and 
energetic. He knows how to make 
use of his opportunities. Senators 
agree that he has done well as their 
presiding officer. And as the Presi- 
dent’s representative, he has con- 
ducted himself with energy and dis- 
cretion. He seems to be not at all a 
great man, but he is obviously a 
discreet and clever one. I would 
venture the prophecy that if he is 
elected his performance will be of 
about medium quality—say on a level 
with that of McKinley or Coolidge. 

There is always, of course, the 
possibility of his rising to the op- 


portunity. It is impossible to forget 
how a little fellow like Harry Tru- 
man lifted himself by his bootstraps 
to meet the great demands of his 
office. And Nixon has had first-class 
training which is precisely designed 
to prepare him for the high tasks of 
international affairs at this crucial 
time. It is possible that Nixon will 
go in as the ordinary little politician 
and will come out as a great world 
leader. But that is the sort of thing 
it would be foolhardy to count on. 

The probability is that if Nixon 
turns out to be the people’s choice, 
he will serve two terms as a typical, 
low-quality Republican executive. He 
will surround himself with the regu- 
lar sort of politicians, industrialists 
and financiers. Probably he will be 
faced by Democratic Congresses, and 
we shall witness the old-fashioned 
tug-of-war between the executive and 
legislative branches. And it is this 
sort of prospect which makes so 
many editors and columnists happy 
to see what they consider unity in 
the great Republican party. 

No one seems to think it a tragedy 
that these maneuverings have put out 
of the running a first-class man. My 
recollection of wartime conversations 
with him is of a man with a clear 
head, wide information and an in- 
terest in the whole country and the 
whole world. He is so different from 
the ordinary run of politicians that 
he has altogether different purposes 
and breathes a different sort of air. 
In administering the government of 
New York, he has been straightfor- 
ward and courageous. In one case 
after another, he has faced straight 
up to problems that have been 
around for years. 

And this multimillionaire has 
proved that he can be elected. He 
has the common touch. He looks 
straight through to the voters. Now 
his withdrawal has been forced by 
the top Republican politicians, and 
all of these clever writers and 
maneuverers are endlessly pleased. 
The next move is up to the Demo- 
crats.‘ Perhaps they will dare to 
give us a real man. 
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Washington 
Despite 10 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
NTIL 1953, the doors of most 
U major institutions in the na- 
tion’s capital were closed to Negroes 
—hospitals, schools, playgrounds, 
residentia! areas, churches, restau- 
rants, legitimate and movie theaters, 
hotels, department stores, bowling 
alleys, swimming pools, trade unions, 
employment in the Federal and Dis- 
trict governments and in private en- 
terprise. While most of these insti- 
tutions had their Negro counterparts, 
these were decidedly inferior and 
overcrowded. 

The pattern of segregation was as 
inconsistent as it was total. Institu- 
tions ruled off limits included even 
a dog cemetery where Negroes could 
not bury their pet poodles. Although 
sanctioned by no law, segregation 
was so much a part of the commu- 
nitvy’s fiber that when a Negro ap- 
proached a counter in one of the 
“better” department stores, the sales- 
lady would turn her back. Similarly, 
white cab drivers often would re- 
fuse to stop for Negro customers. 
Churches persisted in the practice so 
doggedly that it was said that the 
greatest degree of segregation was at 
11 AM on Sundays. 

Today, nearly all segments of life 
in Washington are formally inte- 
grated. In many it is total, in others 
only token, but the general trend to- 
ward full integration has clearly and 
unmistakably reached the point of 
no return. The entire process of de- 
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Integration Moves Slowly 


By Ben D. Segal 


segregation occurred with only three 
minor incidents, and its success can 
be attributed to the preparation, de- 
termination and hard work of a 
dedicated group of men and women, 
both Negro and white, in all walks 
of life and of all denominations. 

The real beginning of the fight for 
desegregation in Washington goes 
back to that sunny afternoon in the 
spring of 1938 when 75.000 people 
gathered on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial to hear Marian Anderson 
sing. The Negro songstress had been 
denied the use of Constitution Hall, 
which is owned by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. In answer 
to the many protests of this ban, the 
Department of Interior, then headed 
by Harold Ickes, permitted her to 
use the Lincoln Memorial. 

Although a Negro could not per- 
form on the stage of Constitution Hall, 
Negroes were permitted to sit in the 
audience. With characteristic para- 
at the National Theater, the 
capital’s only commercial playhouse, 
Negroes could perform on stage but 
were not admitted to view the per- 


dox, 


formance. Pressure for integration 
began in earnest in the 1947-48 sea- 
son, when the theater was picketed 
night from 
various community groups. 

When Eugene O’Neill. whose The 
Iceman Cometh opened there in 
March 1947, informed of the 
theater’s racial exclusion policy, he 
telegraphed to the Washington Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, “I can as- 
sure you [| will insist on a non-dis- 


every by volunteers 


was 


crimination clause in all future con- 


Not only did O’Neill and 


tracts.” 


Years of Racial Progress 


about 50 other members of the 
Dramatists Guild protest. but the 
Actors Equity Association voted not 
to act in Washington unless Negroes 
were admitted. New York producers 
agreed to sign contracts requested by 
Actors Equity barring performances 
where Negro viewers were excluded 
from the audience. 

The 113-year-old theater refused 
to budge from its position, closed in 
mid-1948 and converted to a dis. 
criminatory movie house. Two years 
later the theater was leased to a new 
management and reopened with the 
stage show, Call Me Madam. In the 
meantime, two other commercial 
theaters had opened on a desegre- 
gated basis and were bringing in 
that at ever) 
performance. 

Restaurant segregation was equally 
thorough-going in the Washington of 
a decade ago. Although Negroes were 
not permitted to eat in restaurants 
(except the few segregated ones). 


shows were sellouts 


they might sometimes be served al f 


lunch counters at certain downtown 
“dime” stores, delicatessens and drug 


stores, provided they stood up while | 


eating. But the only way Negroes 
could be served at a table or even 
seated at a counter was if they had 
some proof of foreign citizenship. 
For example, when four Negro stu: 
dents from the British West Indies 
sat down at a downtown lunch 
counter in the late ’40s, the waitress 
told them they would have to stand 
to be served. When they showed het 
their passports, she apologized, 1 
marking that she hadn’t realized they 
were “not niggers.” 
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The segregation pattern in res- 
tauranis began to be broken down by 
the “sit-down” sponsored by a num- 
ber of voluntary organizations in the 
community. An interracial group of 
about six or eight persons would sit 
for long periods—sometimes as long 
as eight hours—in People’s Drug 
Stores, the Hecht store restaurant, 
the YMCA coffee shop, the Zoological 
Park restaurant and others. Since 
segregation was imposed by custom 
rather than law, no police action 
could be invoked to dispel the “sit- 
downers.” By 1952, some 35 places 
had succumbed to pressure and be- 
gan to serve Negroes. 

Desegregation of public accommo- 
dations on a large scale, however, 
began with what is perhaps the most 
intriguing aspect of the story—the 
case of the lost civil rights laws. In 
1872, during the brief period when 
District them- 
selves through a popularly elected 
Legislative Assembly, a law was 
passed giving Negroes equal rights 
in restaurants, hotels, barber shops 
and bathhouses. Stiff penalties were 
provided for violations. A year later 
this was strengthened by a new law 
pertaining only to restaurants. 

In 1901, however, this law myste- 
tiously disappeared from the District 
Code and, during the next decade, 
from the public consciousness. It did 
not appear in codes for the next 50 
years. When the Southerners swept 
into power with Woodrow Wilson in 
1913, segregation was injected into 
the life of the city at every level. 

These civil rights laws, although 
dropped from the books, were known 
a a curiosity to several historians in 
the area. Since there was no record 
of any effective repeal of the laws, 
in 1951 a group of Washington law- 
yers developed the idea that, tech- 
ically, they were still in effect, and 
asked the District Commissioners to 
enforce them. After nine months’ 
study, the Commissioners agreed and 
the outcome was the famous Thomp- 
‘on Restaurant Case, finally decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1953, The 
Court ruled that the old laws were 
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still binding, and segregation ended 
in hotels and restaurants. The next 
day the Negro newspaper, Afro- 
American, appeared with the giant 
headline, “Eat Anywhere.” In 1955, 
two new laws, dating back to 1869 
and 1870, were discovered which 
prohibited segregation in all places 
of public amusement, and with the 
relatively rapid desegregation of 
schools following the 1954 Supreme 
Court ruling the final blow was dealt 
to overt segregation. 

School integration in Washington, 
although it came quickly on the heels 
of the Supreme Court decision, had 
followed a long public debate going 
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back at least as far as 1948. By the 
late ’40s, it had become clear that 
school segregation was grossly un- 
equal and disastrously inefficient. 
With the increasing pressures of a 
mounting Negro population, as white 
families moved to the suburbs, the 
Negro facilities were hopelessly over- 
crowded while white schools had ex- 
cess space and facilities. 

Community opinion on school in- 
tegration was sharply divided. But 
when the Supreme Court announced 
it would hear the four state school 
segregation cases and the District 
case together, the Board of Educa- 
tion instructed the Superintendent of 
Schools to seek the advice of citizens 





on how the transition should be made 
in the event that the Court should 
order integration, and to begin work- 
ing with school officers to develop 
a plan. 

Despite the smear attempt by seg- 
regationist critics, the account of 
school integration in Washington is 
essentially a success story. Remedial 
classes have enabled many Negro stu- 
dents to catch up, in spite of an in- 
ferior educational background. It is 
true that serious educational prob- 
lems now confront the integrated 
Washington schools. But a recent 
report put out by the National As- 
sociation of Intergroup Relations Of- 
ficials declares: “Those who know 
the history know that these problems 
existed under the dual system and 
were most acute in the Negro schools, 
and that it was only after integra- 
tion that they became recognized as 
matters of responsibility of the total 
city. Now, after five years of desegre- 
gation, it is plain that the school sys- 
tem has better facilities, better use of 
space, more special services, better 
morale and more harmony within the 
system. These improvements are re- 
flected in substantially better achieve- 
ment scores for the city.” 

The problems facing the Washing- 
ton school system today are essenti- 
ally those of any large Northern city: 
Residential segregation remains; a 
Negro has less chance now to be pro- 
moted into an administrative posi- 
tion; extra efforts are made to find 
white largely white 
schools; no Negro principal has yet 
been assigned to a predominantly 
a few schools. still 


teachers for 


white school; 
curtail the social program because 
of an interracial student body; and 
the subtle blunders and insensitivities 
of teachers and pupils in cases where 
the shift in formal policy has failed 
to alter a deeply held personal preju- 
dice. 

Many Washington neighborhoods 
have passed or are passing through 
interesting residential cycles. From 
Emancipation until the early 20th 
century, Negroes were scattered in 
huts and shacks throughout the city, 
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living side by side with white resi- 
dents. But because of the city’s ex- 
pansion and the establishment of 
racial exclusion policies in the newly 
developing neighborhoods, by 1947 
most Negroes found themselves 
crowded into a black belt in the 
older, central core of the city, and in 
some instances they were being 
crowded out of there. 

As a result, it was discovered in 
1947 that a Negro family was two 
and a half times as likely as a white 
family to live in a dwelling contain- 
ing six or more persons; nine times 
as likely to live in a house needing 
major structural repair; four times 
as likely to lack a private flush toilet; 
10 times as likely to lack central heat- 
ing: 11] times as likely to lack run- 
ning water; eight times as likely to 
lack electric lights. In addition, while 
Negroes represented 30 per cent of 
the District population, they had 70 
per cent of the slum residents, 69 
per cent of the tuberculosis deaths, 
and 69 per cent of the felony arrests. 

In May 1948, the Supreme Court 
ruled that restrictive covenants in 
District housing were legally un- 
enforceable and thus eliminated one 
of the major barriers to non-white 
dispersion through white neighbor- 
hoods. In the past 10 years, Negroes 
have “invaded” a number of former- 
ly all-white areas. In many of these 
neighborhoods, the entrance of 
Negroes was followed by wholesale 
flight of the previous white occupants, 
thus continuing the pattern of resi- 
dential segregation. Frequently, how- 
ever, the predicted mass exodus of 
white residents did not occur. As a 
result of this experience with non- 
white dispersion, the local Public 
Housing Authority, changed, in the 
early °50s, from a segregation to an 
open-occupancy policy and has pro- 
gressively moved toward desegregat- 
ing its public housing projects with- 
out encountering serious racial dif- 
ficulties. 

Non-whites, however, still are ex- 
cluded from virtually all the new 
housing developed mainly with Fed- 
eral assistance in the suburban areas 


surrounding the District of Colum- 
bia. Within the city the rapidly in- 
creasing non-white population is con- 
fined largely to the older and more 
deteriorated housing. And the seri- 
ousness of this problem is increased 
by the need for new homes for those 
displaced by the urban renewal or 
other public construction programs. 

Washington has an_ interesting 
twist on this problem of displace- 
ment. In the 1920s, Georgetown, the 
oldest part of Washington and at 
that time a slum area, began to be 
promoted as a quaint, historic, de- 
sirable place for white people. Many 
Negro tenants were evicted so that 
the white owners could remodel and 
rent or sell to whites at substantially 
higher prices. Negroes who owned 
homes were pressured into selling. 
Those who refused to sell were com- 
pelled to do so after being refused 
loans for repairs and improvements. 

As the white developers moved into 
Georgetown, they covenanted it block 
by block, with racial restrictions to 
keep any Negro from returning. To- 
day, other older central sections are 
going through the same fashionable 
redevelopment—areas such as Foggy 
Bottom, near the old State Depart- 
ment building, the Southeast and 
Southwest area bordering on the 
Capitol and parts of the mid-North- 
west area. It has been difficult to de- 
termine this time what pressures are 
being put on Negroes to move out, 
but there is little indication that real 
estate and_ banking have 
changed. 

Although racial covenants are no 
longer enforced, exclusion is per- 
petuated by other means. One of the 
most pernicious ways is through the 
advertisement of real estate for sale 
or rent. In all three Washington 
newspapers there are two listings of 
real estate—one the regular listing, 
and another marked “Colored.” Why 
such newspapers as the Post and the 
Star cooperate in this policy is not 
clear. 

Perhaps the slowest changes have 
taken place in employment. A decade 
ago, Negroes were excluded from 
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all but the janitorial level in Federal 
and District government, private ip. 
dustry, trade unions, trade ‘and com. 
merce, utilities, communication and 
transportation. Today, some progress 
has been made, but the outlook jg 
still bleak. 

In 1953, the Commissioners or. 
dered a policy of non-discrimination 
in employment in the District gov. 
ernment. They also prohibited private 
concerns with District contracts from 
discriminating. This order, along with 
a similar order for Federal contracts 
issued in 1941, could be effective in 
combatting discrimination if it were 
well publicized and enforced. 

In 1947, the District government 
forced Negroes to accept a “servant 
status,” so that they were employed 
almosi exclusively as laborers, jani- 
tors, elevator operators and similar 
workers. Now, though desegregation 
has taken place in the District govern. 
ment, promotions are rare. 

Thus, in 1947, there were 153 
Negro policemen; 10 years later, 
there were 250 out of 2,243. Because 
this proportion has remained steady. 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People charged 
that the police department uses 4 
quota system. The department was 
cleared by the Commissioners, but 
the persistence of this percentage was 
never explained. Nor was it explained 
why Negroes do not seem to be able 
to rise above the rank of corporal, 
though Negro policemen have, on 
the average, much more formal edu- 
cation than white policemen in the 
District. In 1947, when the police 
companies were segregated. a white 
rookie teld a Negro private he would 
quit if Negroes were admitted to his 
company, because “you fellows have 
an educational advantage over Us. 
and we'd never get any promotions.” 
The police department seems to have 
solved this problem by keeping the 
quota of Negroes on the force to 10 
per cent and insuring that none at- 
vance beyond the corporal level. 

The Commissioners’ recent estab 
lishment of the Council on Human 
Relations to deal with the problems 
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if discrimination in employment in- 
jicates that a change for the better 
jsimminent. The Council is to recom- 
mend to the Commissioners the means 
of assuring that the non-discrimina- 
in policy in District government 
employment and contracts is carried 
out. 

Negroes employed by the Federal 
Government in 1948 were relegated 
to the most menial and lowest paid 
jobs, frequently in segregated work 
situations. Today, largely as a re- 
alt of two executive orders, one by 
farmer President Harry Truman in 
1948, the other by President Eisen- 
hower in 1955, the situation has al- 
tered considerably. Negroes are not 
being excluded from Federal jobs; 
more than half of the Negro em- 
jloyes are in integrated office situa- 
tions; many others are post office 
derks and carriers. They are no long- 
et being given the traditional menial 
jobs. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of the white 
wllar jobs held by Negroes are rou- 
tine and lower-paid clerical jobs. 
They are not rising nearly as fast 
a white persons of similar abilities 
and educational levels. Only about 16 
per cent of the white collar jobs held 
by Negroes are in grades 5 to 15— 
that is. scientific, professional and 
managerial, 

Discrimination is greatest in pri- 
vale enterprise, where nearly 400,000 
citizens must earn a living. Most of 
the large department stores, chain 
ood stores, public and 
maller businesses hire few if any 
Negroes in any position except the 
west paying jobs such as janitors, 
maids, delivery men, messengers, etc. 
Beause of trade union exclusion, 
‘struction jobs in the District are 
wually barred to Negroes. 

The large banks and finance com- 
janies are completely closed to the 
Negro as far as secretarial, manage- 
tal or clerical jobs are concerned. 
Many jobs in industries which re- 
luire little training are closed to 
Negroes, including occupations such 
8 laundry truck drivers, _ ticket 
‘lets in bus and railroad stations, 


utilities 
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desk clerks in hotels, and distribu- 
tors of bakery and milk products. 
It was said, 10 years ago, that a 
colored boy, no matter how am- 
bitious, could not hope to become a 
streetcar motorman due to the rigid 
policy of discrimination followed by 
the transportation company. While 
the Southern pattern of segregated 
buses and streetcars did not exist 
here, the denial of employment for 
the job of streetcar operators did. 
During World War II, when there 
was a shortage of operators, the com- 
pany advertised for help 200 miles 
away and even recruited government 
clerks on a part-time basis. After 
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some prodding from the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts, 
60 Negro operators were hired. 

As a result of negotiation between 
the President’s Committee and the 
officials of the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company, start- 
ing in 1954, Negro girls were hired 
in the clerical department of down- 
town offices, Negro men were pro- 
moted to building mechanics and 21 
departments were integrated. 

During a recent commencement 
ceremony at a predominantly Negro 
high school, it was announced that 
three graduates had been accepted 
for apprenticeship training. An out- 
burst of joyful exclamations rose 





from the audience of some 600 
parents. It is largely the discrimina- 
tory practices of craft unions which 
bar Negroes from employment in 
skilled trades. Negroes are seldom 
given an opportunity to become ap- 
prentices in those crafts—the over- 
whelming majority of the building 
trades—which traditionally have de- 
nied Negroes union membership. 

This was true 10 years ago and 
it is true today. Many instructors in 
the vocational schools discourage 
their Negro students from specializing 
in the building trades; they believe 
it would be a useless effort. In some 
crafts, such as carpentry, Negroes 
are admitted to the unions but are 
not sent out on jobs. They become 
discouraged and leave the union. 
There are, however, indications of 
increasing pressures on both unions 
and management to lift the color bar; 
a few craft unions have been prodded 
into accepting a handful of Negro 
members. 

Use of the economic boycott by 
the Negro community of Washington 


. and others sympathetic to the cause 


has been somewhat effective in fight- 
ing discrimination in private em- 
ployment. During the recent cam- 
paign to get Negroes employed in 
the large department stores, the Negro 
community conducted a one-day boy- 
cott of the largest stores. This slight 
pressure brought token concessions 
of jobs for a few Negroes in several 
of them. A sustained effort is still 
needed, however, to bring about 
necessary changes in the employ- 
ment policies of many private enter- 
prises in the capital. 

Washington’s racial problems to- 
day are those of any Northern city: 
residential segregation, subtle dis- 
criminations, and latent prejudice 
aroused where Negroes pose an eco- 
nomic threat. Yet, perhaps the most 
striking progress has been in the 
realm of attitudes. Most of the overt 
hostilities and prejudices, once de- 
clared ineradicable, have either 
softened or vanished. The problem 
today is to translate the attitudes in- 
to everyday practice. 
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Letter from London 





ON BEING 
BEASTLY 
TO THE 
GERMANS 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


HE OTHER NIGHT, in an overcrowded Festival Hall, | 

listened to Emlyn Williams doing his annual reading 
(and impersonation) of Charles Dickens. They were 
mostly familiar bits from the novels and stories: a few 
of the great characters, some of the unforgettable scenes. 
There were two long intermissions, and one could not 
help wondering—as one watched the London youth, 
moving easily through these new and spacious halls, 
sipping their cappuccinos, brushing ashes from their 
woolen “pullies,” laughing out toward the brilliant lights 
along the Thames—how much relevance there was in 
this fusty, musty Dickensian world of the 19th century. 
But then came Mr. Podsnap, and with him special il- 
lumination. In fact, as Dickens wrote, one should really 
speak of “Podsnappery,” for it was very English doctrine. 





MELvIN J. Lasky, a former managing editor of THE 
New LEabeR, is unusually competent to write on this topic. 
A longtime editor of the German monthly, Der Monat, he 
is now co-editor of the London literary journal, Encounter. 
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In Mr. Podsnap’s world, which was “very sma.',” there 
was “no room for most of Europe, most of As a, all of 
Africa, and all of North and South America. . . .” Tp 
be sure, all foreign countries were simply “a !istake,” 

If much has changed in England, much of Pod<nappery 
has remained. To encounter it as often and vigorously 
as I have has been a surprising experience. [ can’t now 
explain how such a mental aberration came to possess 
me, but somehow I imagined that there was « greater 
whiff of cosmopolitanism in the air. Of the dozen or 
so Englishmen I had known, one knew more than any. 
one in the world about the Italian quatrocento: another, 
about French wines; a third, about Bavarian baroque; 
a fourth, about Buddhism; a fifth, about bird habits in 
the American Far West; a sixth, about weather condi- 
tions in Egyptian deserts and Brazilian jungles: a seventh, 
about the pattern of irregular verbs in half the world’s 
languages. All “a mistake”? Well, mostly. The world 
(or the rest of it beyond the English Channel) was not 
a sound place to live in, and only permissible as a 
playground for cccasional eccentricities. Englishmen 
would travel and explore, learn and study, but only home 
could be worthwhile and likeable. 

Of course, I should have known all this. It outrages 
my republican heart to concede that old Kaiser Wilhelm 
—hback in the days when he would wear King Edward 
VII’s Admiral’s uniform and Edward would wear his 
best Prussian finery and a jolly time was had by all— 
understood this a bit better. Once when Teddy Roosevelt 
was visiting Berlin, Wilhelm spoke to him about his 
cousin, Edward: “He is a very nice boy. He is a thorough 
Englishman and hates all foreigners. But I do not mind 
that at all, as long as he does not hate the Germans more 
than any other foreigners, and this I do not think he 
does. He is merely like other Englishmen and dislikes 
all people who are not Englishmen, and I don’t object 
to that... .” 

But, alas, this much too has changed. Why does the 
Englishman, who still often thinks of himself vaguely 
as an “Anglo-Saxon,” dislike more than al! other foreign 
ers those who were once called, perhaps with a touch 
of patronizing fondness, “our German cousins”? 

We all know about the lingering emotions of the two 
20th-century wars, all about national rivalries aud powe! 
politics, Surely it goes deeper than that. At the risk of 
alarming Chancellor Adenauer even more, especially after 
the slight euphoria of his recent visit to London, | mus 
confess that I find Germanophobia so all-pervasive as ! 
warrant complicated Jungian inquiries into the collective 
unconscious. : 

During the week of the “Anglo-German reconciliation 
between Adenauer and Prime Minister Macmillan, Eng: 
land’s leading Germanist passed away in Oxford. She wa 
Miss E, M. Butler, author of books on Goethe, Heine. 
Rilke and a dozen others, and this is what I could read 
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yeident than by predilection she found herself teaching 
German, though she had no great love for the Germans 
ad thought most of them both absurd and dangerous— 
wm impression formed by her youthful knowledge of the 
Kaiser's Germany and confirmed by later events. . . .” 

Recently an English correspondent found himself in 
(dle and was quite bewildered and shocked by the sight 
ofremnants of the “King’s German Legion.” Straining 
ithis resources of mind and historical memory, he wrote: 
‘9 much water has since flowed under the bridge that 
italways requires a considerable effort of the imagina- 
tion to remember that Great Britain and Hanover once 
shared the same monarch... .” 

Just around the corner from me, in my neighborhood 
cinema on Curzon Street, I went to see the French film 
les Cousins. When I looked up the newspaper reviews, 
this is what I found in the Manchester Guardian: “Nearly 
il its music, so very much part of the proceedings, is 
supplied by Wagner and, especially by Isolde’s ‘Liebestod.’ 
Far better Wagner than rock’n’roll, but how strange and 
ad that his sprawling Germanic love-potions should 
be so favored by the youth of Paris... .” 

And the other day, a leading English historian, de- 
fnding a book of his which had just been banned by the 
Soviet censors from the British Cultural Exhibition in 
Moscow, stated: “There is nothing that is anti-Russian 
inmy book; in fact, the general bias of it is in favor 
of an understanding with Russia, and my reading of 
opinion in this country is that everyone would be in 
favor of a rapprochement with Russia . . . even at the 
apense of being friendly with Germany.” 

That little word “even” must be a kind of Oxfordian 
joke, for that same historian doesn’t even keep his hands 
in his pockets on that subject, and in his most recent 
bok I find the following passage in connection with 
(how remote can you get?) the Indian difficulties of the 
frst Jamestown settlement in Virginia in the year 1609: 
‘The most dangerous moment came when the small group 
ofGermans in the colony conspired, characteristically, to 
letray it. They surreptitiously smuggled weapons to the 
natives and hoped to betray the colony to Spain. Equally 
tharacteristically, they got what was coming to them; 
ibrace who got away to Powhatan had their brains 
eaten out for their treachery to the English.” 

All this, plus the famous Bonn remark about Drahizie- 
ler (“the wire-pullers,” in English, who the Chancellor 
‘uspected might be behind such a systematic anti-German 
‘ampaign), must have inspired the International Press 
hstitute to call a special meeting of Anglo-German 
tlitors. In the old days when the wells were poisoned one 
iways looked for a witch; today one looks up the local 
journalist, 

Well, there they all were, the men from Fleet Street 
With a few conspicuous absences, due possibly to em- 
lttassment or pride) and their honorable German col- 





fagues {rom Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart and 
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MACMILLAN: FOR RECONCILIATION WITH GERMANY 


Munich. For a day they sat around a table, chatting, 
arguing, explaining. It was almost a kind of cross- 
Channel combination of a corner in Fleet Street’s El 
Vino and an old Stammtisch at the Café Kranzler. And 
the day’s exchanges, I thought, were sharp, well-in- 
formed, frank to the outer limits of passionate polemic, 
and constructive almost to the point of some new “Anglo- 
German understanding.” The ideal of “getting to know 
each other better” has always seemed to me a pious 
myth; here I was impressed by the signs of progress 
which could apparently be made in little more than 
six hours of face-to-face confrontation. 

The morning session was—at the risk of falling into 
“familiar clichés” against which we were so roundly 
warned—“very British”: practical, pragmatic, technical, 
common-sensical. The afternoon was “very German”: 
theoretical, historical, philosophical, at one time bogging 
down for an hour somewhere between Potsdam and 
Wittenberg (clearly important sign-posts for a “pro- 
legomenon to the study of the theory of Anglo-German 
misunderstandings”). And all we really wanted to know 
was whether Die Welt had stated the situation truth- 
fully when it observed on October 19: “Since the time 
of Ribbentrop, Anglo-German relations have never been 
so bad as they are today... .” 

This was generally thought to be an “epic over- 
statement.”” After all, there was a clear and unbroken 








record of Anglo-German postwar cooperation in military 
matters (NATO), in political matters (Berlin and the 
defense of West European freedom). Still, if “the night- 
mare concept” of Die Welt went too far, there was an 
equally clear record of bitterness, vituperation and hos- 
tility. Dr. Edgar Stern-Rubarth (the London correspon- 
dent of the Stuttgarter Zeitung, who had prepared the 
discussion paper on “the picture of Germany in the 
British press”) put things candidly and, at times, brutal- 
ly. He spoke of “the insular security and seclusion” of 
the British, and of “a certain lack of imagination which 
makes it difficult for many writers to appreciate the 
mentality of other nations, their experiences and their 
worries. . . .” More specifically, he pinpointed British 
clichés about Germany, and more than that “in a 
few individual cases the artificial distortion of the picture 
which is quite obviously intentional.” No punches were 
pulled. The Beaverbrook papers were mentioned by 
name; so was Cassandra, the editorial columnist; so was 
Professor A. J. P. Taylor and the “stinging dispatches” 
in the Times. Words like “Nazis” and “Teutonic” were 
said to be used loosely and thoughtlessly, and in “in- 
sulting and unjust” ways. Stern-Rubarth’s charge and 
conclusion: “German problems are often dealt with by 
inadequately informed people filled with reminiscences 
of a troubled past, a once-justifiable rancor and well-worn 
clichés, . . .” 

The British response was two-fold. Some of the editors 
tended to agree, if only because their papers were obvi- 
ously not involved in anything that could remotely be 
considered an “anti-German campaign.” Other editors 
jumped to the defense of the stories they had published 
and of the editorial line they had taken: Why should we 
not criticize Adenauer? Why should we not suspect the 
German redevelopment of military power? Why should 
we forget “so soon after a terrible war” all the com- 
mitted crimes? A few London newspapermen were per- 
turbed by the persistent German suspicion that stories 
they did not like in the British press were “probably 
inspired” by officia) Government sources. One distin- 
guished British editor (and in all of this I am not per- 
mitted to mention specific names, which would be a 
violation of the off-the-record rule of the conference) 
pointed out how suspicion reinforces suspicion, and 
burst out: “What kind of toeing the line do they go 
in for—when they think we do so? How reliably in- 
dependent are they?” He insisted (as if it were really 
necessary) that his own paper had never accepted nor 
even received any “official instructions” (or even “sug- 
gestions”), and that he never gave his paper’s repre- 
sentatives any “hints” or “guidance.” He confessed— 
and it was an admirable moment, for we could all sense 
his mixed feelings of pride and regret—that his very 
independent correspondent in Bonn was “the best sabo- 
teur” of his own editorial policies. 

The exchanges were, as I say, vivid, impassioned and 
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high-spirited, and they cleared the air, almost | ‘htning. 
like, for a number of fair-weather agreements. \\as it q 
matter, really, of being “friendly” or of becoming “un. 
critical”? The thing was to be balanced and fair. Were 
not men like Adenauer and former President | heodore 
Heuss, who had often been given a very bad press, Ger. 
mans of democratic anti-Nazi integrity? What but 
“malice” could possibly inspire a picture that such 
leaders were somehow “untrustworthy”? Disagree if 
you wish (one German editor said), criticize if you 
must—“who would want to deny British colleagues the 
rights which we ourselves insist on exercising?”—but 
let us, on both sides, hold fast to scrupulous accuracy in 
news reports, fairness in editorial comment, and gen. 
erosity in attitude toward problems of two countries 
which, after so many violent quarrels, had found a new 
way to cooperation and friendship. 

When the editors reconvened at Haymarket House 
in the afternoon, I was a little surprised to find that 
everybody had apparently survived the fire-works of the 
morning. (Lunch at Scott’s of Piccadilly proved a help- 
ful respite.) There remained only the anti-climax of the 
discussion of the German press attitude—and here, as 
the British correspondents themselves argued, there were 
“no real problems.” Terence Prittie of the Manchester 
Guardian, no uncritical observer of German affairs since 
1945, had prepared the discussion paper on “Britain in 
German Eyes.” He had been attacked that very morning 
in the Daily Mirror by Cassandra, just to make every- 
thing cosily topical and newsy. But he persisted in his 
praise: “The factual reporting by the West German press 
of events in Britain is excellent.”” To be sure, there were 
flaws and failings. There were occasional outbursts of 
prejudice (as in German comment on “Suez,” so sus- 
piciously full of something like Schadenfreude) ; there 
was much ignorance of Der Englander who occasionally, 
to German surprise, turned out to be a Welshman or 4 
Scotsman or even an Irishman. On the whole, however, 
Germany’s new democratic postwar press had freed it 
self of the vices of prewar patterns. It was unpropagandis 
tic. It had broken with the past, and was fulfilling its 
duties “to record fully and frankly the Nazi crimes of the 
evil Hitler era.” It was proud of its independence of the 
Government (and “to a man,” one German editor re 
ported, “we have stood out against all Federal attempls 
to intervene or censor. . .”). 

At the end of the day’s conference in the handsome 
well-appointed conference hall of the Sugar Institute, 
one could not fail to have a final impression of “sweetness 
and light.” Could it be that such meetings would presage 
any kind of historic turn in the present troubled at 
mosphere? 

Oh, the Germans will never be loved. But perhaps Wé 
may soon reach again that splendid Wilhelmian poitt 
in international relations when “the Germans” are 00 
more disliked than any of the other absurd foreigners. 
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The Stretching Chinese Giant 


Reviewed by Marvin L. Kalb 


Specialist on Soviet affairs, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


The Yellow Wind. 
By William Stevenson, 
Houghton Mifflin. 424 pp. $6.00. 


“SPITTING IS unhealthy, disgusting 
and wastes the productivity of the 
men who clean our streets.” Wher- 
ever William Stevenson traveled in 
China, a Confucian giant governed by 
a Communist autocracy, he spotted 
this slogan. None of China’s 650 mil- 
lion people argued with Peking’s 
proposition. Spitting was unhealthy; 
it did offend esthetic sensibility; 
and Mao’s statistic-happy economists 
could easily provide “proof” that 
Shanghai streetcleaners “waste,” say, 
20 to 25 per cent of their working day 
on this “unproductive” habit. No one 
argued. It would have been impolite. 
Everyone just continued to spit. 

It is very difficult—even for a brut- 
ally efficient dictatorship—to uproot 
an ancient tradition, especially a Chi- 
nese tradition, but Mao is trying. He 
wants to substitute Party loyalty for 
family loyalty, science for supersti- 
tion, collectiveness for individuality. 
He wants to bring China national dig- 
nity, and he does not seem to care 
how brutal or aggressive his methods 
may be. His revolution, hot with the 
fever of social transformation and 
ideological dedication, has whipped 
up a yellow wind that has begun to 
sweep across the rice paddies of 
Southeast Asia, the Siberian steppes 
of Russia and the lofty peaks of the 
Himalayas, 

This is Stevenson’s story—the story 
of China’s determined bid for big- 
power status, Stevenson is a Canadian 
eporter, based in Hong Kong, who 
has covered the rise of China for the 
past 10 years. In 1950. he saw Pe- 
king’s troops fight the United States 
toa draw in Korea. In 1954, he visit- 
td Peking, where he heard about Chi- 
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nese plans to move into Russian-domi- 
nated Sinkiang. Later that year, he 
watched Mao’s lieutenant, Ho Chi 
Minh, raise a red flag over northern 
Indochina. In 1955, he marveled at 
Chou En-lai’s slick diplomacy at the 
Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, 
Indonesia. In 1956, he returned to 
Peking after a swing through a de- 
Stalinizing Russia. 

“Everywhere the tender trap of 
Chinese Communism,” writes Steven- 
son, “seemed to be closing slowly, 
gently and irresistibly. Sometimes it 
seemed even to have one paw of the 
Russian bear firmly yet persuasively 
incased.” 

Stevenson is a good reporter, and 
he has clearly pursued his story with 
vigor and intelligence. Unfortunately, 
his story rambles in key spots, and he 
does not really come to grips with 
China’s fundamental problems. Like 
a broken-field runner, he sidesteps 
obvious implications and occasionally 
seems so intent on racing across an 
issue that he rarely takes the time to 
dip into it. 

Two major points emerge from 
Stevenson’s ambitious legwork. First, 
he admires the energy and resilience 
of the Chinese people, but he is afraid 
the West, especially the United States, 
does not understand them. Second, 
while probing the many obscure cor- 
ners of the Moscow-Peking axis, he 
seems to conclude that Mao has be- 
come so obsessed with developing 
China that at least since 1955 he has 
frequently rubbed Moscow wrong. 

Stevenson says the Chinese people 
are remarkably shrewd observers of 
the passing scene. They seem to be 
able to sense political drifts and ride 


with the changes. They may still 
scrape and bow before aristocratic 
or political royalty; they may still 
wear pig-tails and black, baggy trous- 
ers; but their psychology has under- 
gone a significant metamorphosis that 
the West must learn to appreciate. 
Our ignorance of the Chinese reality 
could lead to catastrophic conse- 
quences. 

The Chinese people, led by a fan- 
atical group of Marxists, have come 
around to the ancient belief that 
China is once again the “middle 
kingdom.” They appear to 
shaken off the humiliation of foreign 


have 


exploitation, and they are acting like 
p af g 


‘big boys who want their share of the 


neighborhood’s profits. They shout 
for the “forceful recapture” of their 
“ancient lands,” such as Korea, Mon- 
golia, Indochina, Burma, Sikkim. 
Bhutan and Nepal. In 1951, Mao sent 
his legions into Tibet, another an- 
cient “tributary.” Stevenson is deeply 
impressed with China’s_ military 
strength; he knows they can use sub- 
machine guns as well as chopsticks. 

Since 1955, Stevenson says, China’s 
big-league games have disturbed the 
Russians. He believes Moscow did not 
like the way China supported Poland 
in October 1956, nor the way Mao 
proclaimed a new ideological doctrine 
on “contradictions” in February 1957 
without first checking with the Krem- 
lin. Apparently, Moscow was so con- 
cerned about the Chou splash at Ban- 
dung that it hastily dispatched Pre- 
mier Khrushchev and Nikolai Bul- 
ganin to India later in the year to try 
to reassert Russia’s hard-won role in 
Asia. 

What do the Chinese people think 
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of the Russians? Stevenson heard this 
“common complaint”: “Why did we 
pick up such a poor Big Brother? 
The Russians are poorer than we— 
and certainly more stupid. And yet— 
one ton of our silk buys one ton of 
their useless pig-iron. , . . Pi-se, that’s 
what they are. Bedbugs. Pi-se suck 


the blood of the poor; not the rich, 
the poor.” 

When Stevenson dangles this kind 
of bait, he whets our appetite for a 
clear, logical presentation of the ten- 
sion that exists between Moscow and 
Peking. Instead, he sketches only a 
hazy outline of this intriguing prob- 





lem, just as in other sections he ny 
more than suggests the extent of (hj. 
nese economic development. Theg 
pitfalls notwithstanding, The Yelloy 
Wind contains many valuable obser. 
vations about the Chinese Goliath 
who is now beginning to stretch after 
centuries of stagnation. 





Authentic Political Blarney 


A Fever in the Blood. 
By William Pearson. 
St Martin’s. 334 pp. $4.50. 

As West Pornters read war 
novels with an inner ear cocked for 
strategic realities and the barrack’s 
milieu, so political scientists brows- 
ing through political novels fix a 
professional stare at ithe author’s 
fidelity to the real political process 
and his political prescription for our 
age. Measured by these two concerns, 
A Fever in the Blood is like many 
of the political novels which have 
appeared in the last decade. The 
author, William Pearson, a lawyer 
who wrote two previous novels, has a 
good feeling for political situations. 
He marshals an entertaining and 
faithful array of political dialogue. 
And, despite ballyhooing publicity, 
his book has nothing meaningful to 
say about the problem of contempo- 
rary politics in America. 

A Fever in the Blood tells the in- 
side story of a Gubernatorial elec- 
tion in the “Paradise State,” a bor- 
der-community resembling Missouri 
or Kansas. The central conflict is be- 
tween two Democrats seeking nomi- 
nation. One, Dan Callahan, is a slum- 
bred, New Deal-orating bruiser who 
is State District Attorney. His op- 
ponent is United States Senator Alex 
Simon, an aging, crafty, rural-based 
reactionary. The three political events 
around which the book is organized 
are the Democratic state convention, 
the Democratic primary and the elec- 
tion, 

As a reporter, Pearson is able to 
evoke the small realities of politics 
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Professor of Law and Government, 
Columbia University 


nicely. Lobbying, state patronage, 
Presidential nominations, judicial 
politics—these and many other topics 
receive shrewd analysis. Typical of 
their style is the comment Callahan 
makes to his assistant, who mentions 
that he might run for the state legis- 
lature. Callahan “educates” him by 
observing: 

“Don’t you know that eighty per 
cent of the Legislature is made up 
of guys who’ve got last names be- 
ginning with the first ten letters of 
the alphabet? And yours? Vinquist! 
You wouldn’t have a chance! A voter 
with barely enough time in the booth 
to pull the crank for Governor and 
Senator and Mayor isn’t going to 
pick and choose among the sixty 
alphabetically arranged names ask- 
ing for his blessing in the Legisla- 
ture. He takes to the first ones on 
the list the way ducks take to water. 
Why, Archie Abbot had been dead 
five weeks when they elected him, 
and he led the ticket.” 

Pearson is also skilled in sketching 
the baker’s dozen of political figures 
he assembles around the book’s two 
principal protagonists. Frank Hasper, 
the incumbent Republican Governor, 
is an Old Guard investment banker 
whose platitudes and taciturnity make 
him a_ vestigial Coolidge; Larry 
Cosmo, a fat court jester larded with 
political anecdotes, lives only for the 
warming air of political life; Bert 
Bosworth has an M. A. in sociology, 
taught political science, moved to 


city planning and then became Cal. 
lahan’s campaign manager, all in 
service of reform; Jiggs Ketchum is 
a horny-handed district captain whos 
smoked glasses are required by a 
eye disease; Matt Keenan is a free. 
wheeling newspaper editor who 
doesn’t intend to have his politica 
influence end with the day’s edi 
torials. Two other figures who share 
major importance with Callahan ani 
Simon are Bob Vinquist, a youn 
and wealthy lawyer-idealist who is 
Assistant District Attorney under 
Callahan, and Sam Hoffman, a sens 
tive, Puritan-stock judge of the elec 
tive Superior Court who is an in 
decisive contender for the Democratic 
Gubernatorial nomination. 

The plot unwinds into three mait 
strands. First, Senator Simon ée 
velops as an unscrupulous, spell-bind 
ing and engaging politician of the Oli 
School, complete with wing collar, 
string tie, and flowing white hai. 
Isolationist, populist and intent 
servicing the rural interests whic 
are the backbone of his organization. 
Simon is the “honest” democrati 
amoralist, He has no real progral. 
no loyalty to the national party and 
politics for him is a wholly fast 
nating game which became a caret 
early in his life. He does what will 
advance Alex Simon’s interests. 

Second, Callahan emerges 48 ! 
passionate man who is tempted ! 
immoral conduct by a feverish desi 
for office. Needing a conviction in! 
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pending murder case to build up his 
reputation, Callahan coaches an aide 
to get inadmissible testimony into the 
trial. He lies publicly about the facts 
ofan auto accident in which the care- 
ss driving of his investigator (and 
boyhood crony) injures a Negro 
child, then cynically goes to a Civil 
Rights Rally to offset the bad pub- 
licity. He winds up exploiting the 
loss of his leg during World War 
ll only to have his proof of bravery 
and sacrifice revealed in the end as 
awound suffered when a bomb fell 
om an Italian whorehouse he was 
visiting. Where Simon is in politics 
for its own sake, is amoral and knows 
it, Callahan contends fiercely that his 
conduct is morally defensible because 
he, unlike Simon, wants to champion 
“the people’s interests” and he must 
first get power to be able to do this. 

In the third strand, Judge Hoffman 
and Bob Vinquist, two men of in- 
tegrity, are gradually confronted by 
the immoral acts of Simon and Cal- 
lahan and forced to take a stand on 
them. Senator Simon offers Hoffman 
a federal judgeship—the dream of 
his life—if the judge will declare 
a mistrial in the murder case; he 
lans over backward not to declare 
a mistrial, but he does not report 
Simon’s bribe offer and he is not 
above some minor compromises, such 
as avoiding a strike case which might 
hurt his chances of getting the 
Gubernatorial nomination by alien- 
ating either management or labor. 
Months later, Hoffman discloses the 
bribe offer out of inner duty, but he 
is then condemned by the Bar As- 
weiation for failing to speak earlier, 
and his over-frequent sips at the 
‘lver flask in his desk are used to 
discredit -him further. 

Vinquist goes along a different 
path. When he learns of Callahan’s 
misconduct, he breaks with him 
Politically and announces he is “fed 
wp” with the whole dirty business of 
politics. But his revulsion permits him 
0 join the anti-Callahan forces in 
laving an illegal wiretap placed on 
allahan’s phone, and in the end, 
Vinquist enters politics in a recall 
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election against Callahan. By then, 
he has embraced Callahan’s credo— 
he declares that he really wants to 
help the people, that he must be as 
ruthless as his opponent and that he 
will duck moral problems, such as his 
duty if elected District Attorney to 
prosecute his ally the editor for 
hiring the wiretapper. 

The resolution of the novel is that 
Simon wins the primary but dies of 
a heart attack before the election. 
Callahan is chosen by the state com- 
mittee as his replacement but his 
exposure in the last weeks of the 
campaign as an immoralist leads the 
public to elect the inept but seeming- 
ly honest Republican incumbent. 

Since Judge Hoffman is the only 
personable and honorable political 
figure left in the novel, it seems clear 
that he is there to serve up the 
author’s reflections on what politics 
is all about. This consists of a list 
of what have become the popular 
platitudes of the 1950s, out of The 
Last Hurrah by way of Advise and 
Consent. The Alex Simons, Hoffman 
tells us, must not be denounced as 
neanderthals; they are of that breed 
of self-made politicians who, whether 
one likes it or not, have color and 
are closer to popular will than the 
reformers or patricians who denounce 
them. As for the problem of recruit- 
ment in politics, Hoffman concludes 
that we must blame public indif- 
ference when bad men hold office, 
since there are good men who could 
be elected. (Just how they get nomi- 
nations in light of events in the 
Paradise State is not explained; 
Judge Hoffman was turned down 
flatly by the “pros.”) And, at the 
book’s end, Callahan’s defeat reas- 
sures Judge Hoffman that our voliti- 
cal system is fundamentally sound. 
It “controls excess,” although it may 
take too long to do it. 

Pearson is thus an example of the 
new political novelists of this genera- 
tion. Not for them the old anti- 
capitalist fervor. Everyone is an “in- 
terest group”—the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the American 
Federation of Labor, the American 


Legion, the American Medicai As- 
sociation—all out for a piece of the 
economic pie, and what is wrong with 
that? Nor is Pearson an advocate of 
political reconstruction, whether for 
the farmer-labor state of an Upton 
Sinclair or the businessman’s system 
of an Ayn Rand. Nor are corruption 
and graft portrayed as offending 
clogs in the pure pipeline of democ- 
racy; these elements are seen as parts 
of the process itself. And Pearson 
rejects in Vinquist the idea that there 
can be an enlightened aristocracy of 
birth or education to save the Repub- 
lic from the excesses of the unwashed, 
rural or urban. For Pearson, the sys- 
tem is saved—and satisfactory ?—if 
an honest Coolidge is preferred over 
a dishonest reform demagogue. If 
the Paradise State stagnates in the 
meantime, this does not arouse Judge 
Hoffman to indignation. 

A Fever in the Blood presents 
faithful details of politics, but has 
nothing to say about the meaning of 
it all. The authentic blarney is there 
but it is like the reproduction of 
cocktail chatter at a party in which 


the real action is taking place in the 


library. Of course, there is powerful 
verisimilitude between the books of 
Pearson and Allen Drury and the 
national politics of the 1950s. Per- 
haps books like these reflect perfectly 
the subway cynicism, sneering sus- 
picion of reform, love of political 
spectacle for its own sake and disen- 
gagement from vital issues which are 
so much of the nation’s postwar poli- 
tical tone. If so, then my quarrel 
is not so much with the fidelity of 
these authors to the American politi- 
cal process as with their glorification 
of the worst elements of it. What to- 
day’s political novels require is two- 
cents’ passion, plain. 
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Alanbrooke on World War II 


Triumph in the West, 1943-1946. 
By Arthur Bryant. 
Doubleday. 438 pp. $6.95. 


LIKE ITS PREDECESSOR, The Turn 
of the Tide, this book belongs on the 
shelf of absolutely indispensable 
books about World War II. Both 
works are the product of collabora- 
tion between Lord Alanbrooke, chief 
of the British Imperial General Staff 
during the war, and Sir Arthur 
Bryant, a distinguished British his- 
torian. The books combine the per- 
sonal private diary of Alanbrooke 
with a 
Bryant. 

Lord Alanbrooke writes with al- 
most unique authority on the course 


running commentary by 


of military events. As Britain’s top 
strategist he was consulted on every 
important decision and present at 
every big international conference. 
He enjoyed a peculiarly close rela- 
tionship with Churchill and not the 
least of the many merits of the diary 
is its close-up sketches of the great 
Prime Minister—his moments of 
physical weakness and unreasonable 
bad temper recorded just as faith- 
fully as his happier inspirations and 
his inimitable wisecracks. 

Indeed Alanbrooke looks back on 
his association with Churchill in the 
highest and most responsible deci- 
sions with an odd mixture of ad- 
miration for Churchill’s qualities as 
the incomparable leader of Britain 
in its supreme ordeal, and _irrita- 
tion because of his flighty and often 
unsound ideas on strategy. It was 
Alanbrooke’s job to bring Churchill’s 
flights of fancy down to earth and 
the job considerable 
psychological wear and tear on both 
Alanbrooke 
tempted to offer his resignation; 
sometimes he was amazed that 
Churchill did not fire him. Yet both 
men. the great statesman and the 
great soldier, came out of this sear- 
ing experience with enhanced mutual 


resulted in 


men. Sometimes was 


respect. 
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“Russian Revolution” 


Lord Alanbrooke’s diary must be 
taken not as a considered history of 
the war, but rather as the raw ma- 
terial of history. It tells how Alan- 
brooke felt in moments of crisis and 
frustration, not necessarily how Alan- 
brooke might have judged this or 
that episode in perspective. 

On the eve of its publication in 
America the book acquired a good 
deal of publicity because of a refer- 
ence to Eisenhower “on the golf 
links at Rheims, detached from the 
battle.” 
unfairly taken out of context. The 
text shows that Alanbrooke was not 
reproaching Eisenhower for playing 
golf, merely remarking that his head- 
quarters were in a French golf club. 


This reference was rather 


But his opinion of Eisenhower as a 
director of field operations and of 
his strategy in the last months of 
the war is frankly critical: 

“The main impression | gathered 
was that Eisenhower was no real 
director of thought, plans, energy or 
direction. Just a co-ordinator, a good 
mixer, a champion of inter-Allied co- 
operation, and in those respects few 
can hold the candle to him. But is 
that enough?” 

As Bryant says, “Eisenhower, in- 
clining first one way, then the other, 
remained what Brooke had seen him 
to be, an arbiter balancing the re- 
quirements of competing allies and 
subordinates rather than a master 
of the field making the decisive choice 
which alone could turn the ‘option 
of difficulties’ that is war into vic- 
. . He went over the disposi- 
tions on the front and seemed fairly 


tory. . 


vague as to what was really going 
on.” 

Alanbrooke’s most serious charge 
against American strategy is that 
the Allies, in trying to be strong 
everywhere on the French front, did 


not achieve strength at the decisive 


points at the decisive moments, Like 
Viscount Montgomery, he is con. 
vinced that a powerful push at the 
northern end of the line could have 
won the war in 1944. 

There were other differences be. 
tween American and British war 
planners. Naturally, indeed inevita. 
bly, the Far East played a bigger 
part in American calculations and 
allotment of resources than in British, 
Repeated entries in Alanbrooke’s 
diary about German “buzz bombs” 
and the destruction they were causing 
in the heart of London show why the 
war looked more somber in London 
than in Washington. 

Another bone of contention be 
tween the Americans and the British 
was the desirability of diverting con. 
siderable forces from the Italia 
front to carry out a landing in South. 
ern France, which, in the end, proved 
to be something like taking a power: 
ful swing and meeting nothing but 
empty air. No doubt military 
specialists will argue indefinitely 
about whether the powerful thrust a 
the Ruhr and into the northern plains 
of Germany, advocated by Alan- 
brooke and Montgomery, was feasible 
in terms of the supply situation and 


would have brought victory more 
B favo 


quickly. 

Military errors of judgment are 
buried with the men who fell in the 
war. But a major political blunder 
which is still bearing bitter fruit wa 
the failure of Truman, George Mar 
shall and those in authority in Wash 
ington to fall in with Churchill’s ides 
that the Western powers should 
shake hands with the Russians “# 
far to the East as possible.” Eiset- 
hower could easily have taken Berlin 
late in April; the failure to do thi 
has been the flaw in the Westen 
position in Berlin and in Germati 
up to the present time. If it is arguel 
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that the Western powers were bound 
to observe agreed lines of military 
demarcation in Germany, the obvious 
answer is that the Soviet Union was 
equally bound to permit and promote 
free elections in Poland. 

The book is predominantly a mili- 
tary history; but one entry in the 
diary, of July 27, 1944, reveals Alan- 
brooke as a man of keen political 
vision, unfortunately not shared by 
his principal American colleagues, 
Marshall and Eisenhower: 

“Back to War Office to have an 
hour with Secretary of State dis- 
cussing postwar policy in Europe. 
Should Germany be dismembered or 
gradually converted to an ally to 
meet the Russian threat of twenty 
years hence? I suggested the latter 
and feel certain that we must from 
now onwards regard Germany in a 
very different light. Germany is no 
longer the dominating power in 
Europe—Russia is. . Therefore 
foster Germany, gradually build her 
up and bring her into a Federation 
of Western Europe.” This, of course, 
is what has finally been done, but 
far too slowly, half-heartedly and 
reluctantly. 

On the basis of meetings of the 
Allied leaders in Moscow and 
Teheran, Alanbrooke credits Stalin 
with “a military brain of the very 
highest calibre.” Roosevelt made no 
pretense at being a_ strategist; 
“Winston, on the other hand, was 
more erratic, brilliant at times, but 
far too impulsive and inclined to 
favor unsuitable plans without giving 
them the preliminary deep thought 
they required.” 

Chloroforming these “unsuitable 
plans” was one of Alanbrooke’s 
greatest trials during the war. Yet in 
the end he pays this glowing tribute 
to Churchill, a tribute, one feels sure, 
which would be warmly reciprocated: 

“There are few things that can bind 
‘wo individuals more closely than to 
be intimately connected in a vast 
‘tugele against overwhelming odds 
and to emerge on top of all... . No 
doubt Winston must frequently have 
felt that he could stand me no longer, 
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and I marvel even now that, as a 
result of some of our differences, he 
did not decide to replace me. I shall 
always look back on the years I 
worked with him as some of the most 
difficult and trying ones in my life. 


For all that I thank God that I was 
given the opportunity of working 
alongside of such a man, and of 
having my eyes opened to the fact 
that occasionally such supermen exist 
on this earth.” 





1776 and After 


Prospects of a Golden Age. 
By John Dos Passos. 
Prentice Hall. 266 pp. $7.50. 


THE BEST HISTORY—so much more 
nourishing and digestible than the 
highly processed alimentation ordi- 
narily provided by the academic his- 
torians—is to be had in the memoirs, 
letters and diaries of the history- 
makers. Next best, perhaps, are the 
stories made from these materials 
by professional writers turned his- 
torians, 

John Dos Passos’ new book, which 
he describes as “an effort to illustrate 
some snatches and samples of the 
lives of some of the men of the great 
generation of 1776 and of the gen- 
eration that followed immediately 
after,” is in some respects the best 
of his historical narratives, The high 
school and college history depart- 
ments that adopt it as a collateral text 
will be well-advised, for without try- 
ing to be systematic or comprehen- 
sive Dos Passos succeeds admirably 
in conveying the color and movement 
of the period. Often he lets his 
history-makers speak for themselves, 
which they do with impressive candor 
and cogency. Many of them, in fact, 
were accomplished writers, as well as 
surveyors, sailors, shipping magnates, 
soldiers, “limners” (portrait paint- 
ers) , lawyers, scholars and statesmen. 

Washington was a surveyor at 16 
and subsequently a successful dealer 
in Western lands. Thomas Jefferson’s 
father, Peter, surveyed the western 
end of the Virginia-North Carolina 
line and produced one of the first 
reasonably accurate maps of the huge 
Dominion of Virginia. Ethan Allen 
was a surveyor and, with his broth- 
ers, a land speculator and a partici- 


Reviewed by James Rorty 


Author, “Tomorrow’s Food” ; Contributor, 
“Commentary,” “Commonweal” 


pant in the New York-Vermont 
border feuds. 

Robert Morris, who headed the 
Pennsylvania delegation to the Con- 
tinental Congress, was the greatest 
shipowner of his time. His ships were 
running munitions illegally before 
the Declaration of Independence. 
While it is more or less true that Mor- 
ris risked his fortune to finance the 
Revolution, it is also true, as Dos 
Passos points out, that “he was not 
too curious to find out whether he 
was using the negotiable paper of the 
United States as a speculation for his 
own advantage, or whether he was 
using his credit for the benefit of the 
United States.” 

In the years just before the Revolu- 
tion, few Englishmen had heard of 
George Washington, but everybody in 
London had heard of the American 
“limner,” Benjamin West, George 
III’s court painter and one of the 
great artists of the age. As a youth, 
West ranged the Atlantic seaboard 
painting portraits at two guineas a 
head. After his transfer to London, 
he became the friend and patron of 
John Singleton Copley, Gilbert Stuart 
and other American artists, including 
Robert Fulton, who was a portrait 
painter before he invented his steam- 
boat. Practically every talented Amer- 
ican who came to London during that 
period carried a letter of introduction 
to Benjamin West, and usually it was 
written by Benjamin Franklin. 

One of these bright young men was 
Joel Barlow, the poet of the Ameri- 
can Revolution whose “Hymn to 
Peace” was read with emotion—so 
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Dos Passos reports—by the Founding 
Fathers. Although recognized as the 
leading American poet, Barlow could 
find no better way of making a living 
than to serve as the European repre- 
sentative of William Duer’s fly-by- 
night Scioto Land Company, which 
collapsed and left a shipload of 
French immigrants, to whom Barlow 
had sold land, stranded in the port in 
Alexandria. For years thereafter, 
Barlow was kept busy eluding the 
pursuit of Duer’s creditors, 

Subsequently the French National 
Assembly conferred French citizen- 
ship on Barlow, along with Washing- 
ton, Madison, Hamilton, Tom Paine 
and other Americans. Only good luck 
prevented the poet-patriot from being 
elected to the National Convention 
from Savoy, or later from dying of 
the plague in Algiers, where he was 
sent to ransom some American cap- 
tives held in slavery by the Dey. Bar- 
low’s adventures were linked with the 
careers of Thomas Jefferson and 
Gouveneur Morris—who succeeded 
Jefferson as Ambassador to Paris— 
and with his versatile friend “Toot” 
Fulton, who illustrated a revised ver- 
sion of The Vision of Columbus, en- 
titled The Columbiad, five years be- 
fore the Clermont’s successful trip. 

The opening years of the new cen- 
tury ushered in a Golden Age of ex- 
ploration, a drama for which the 
Louisiana Purchase set the stage, and 
in which President Jefferson and his 
French Ambassadors, Robert Living- 
ston and James Monroe, played lead- 
ing roles. Jefferson and Merriwether 
Lewis, of the Piedmont, Virginia 
Lewis clan of coon and possum hunt- 
ters, planned the expedition to the 
sources of the Missouri together. 

These and other stories that com- 
pose the volume are indeed great tales 
which every American child should 
know. Dos Passos tells them with skill 
and zest, and his publishers have il- 
lustrated them lavishly with some 
150 color and half-tone plates. This 
is a deserved and fitting tribute to the 
founders of the nation and a timely 
reminder of how much we owe to 
them. 





Bookshelf Briefs 


Impatient Giant: Red China Today. 
By Gerald Clark. 
McKay. 212 pp. $4.50. 


GERALD CLARK, of the Montreal 
Star, is an experienced foreign corre- 
spondent, a well-read and astute ob- 
server. Writing on his recent stay in 
Communist China, he finds the coun- 
try “leaping forward” at a bewilder- 
ing pace and with indubitable reality. 
As in the case of the Soviet Union, we 
must face the uncomfortable truth of 
Communist China as a going concern. 

Compared to Moscow, Peking 
struck Clark as sober and rigid, naive 
and humorless. Perhaps he overdoes 
the contrast. He is misleading on the 
“capitalist” features of the Soviet 
Union and thus finds numerous con- 
trasts which, on closer examination, 
turn out to be merely Chinese vari- 
ants of earlier Soviet practices—often 
dating back to Communist trust in the 
automatic workings of history, to en- 
thusiastic class warfare and open- 
collar proletkult. 

Clark winds up with a persuasive 
plea for a more intelligent policy to- 
ward countries like India, where 
Communist China may become an 
alternative to Western models of de- 
velopment. He favors recognition of 
Peking, if only to get more informa- 
tion about a country whose future 
may well be crucial to ours. 


Stalingrad: Point of Return. 
By Ronald Seth. 
Coward McCann. 254 pp. $4.50. 


The author, a former British secret 
agent and the sire of several books 
on war and espionage, went to Stalin- 
grad, interviewed some participants 
and, we are told, read through some 
documents, to produce “the first com- 
prehensive account of the battle of 
Stalingrad.” This is a highly readable 
story, with lots of fictional color and 


funda- 


irrelevant detail, but also 
mentally a correct account of military 
events. Sloppy on names, journalistic 
and in some details unreliable, the 
book is not a historical monograph 
or a technical study of strategy and 
tactics, but rather a Soviet-centered 
(and in spots Soviet-inspired) re. 
construction. 

Unfortunately the author is not fa- 
miliar with wartime conditions in the 
Soviet Union. He apparently does not 
know Stalin’s “No Step Backward” 
order. Side-stepping (or perhaps ig- 
noring) the recent Soviet controversy 
over the responsibility for victory, he 
blithely accepts Nikita Khrushchev’s 
role in the city’s salvation. 

The story of Stalingrad is full of 
genuine tragedy and heroism. It 
needs no embellishment but the sav- 
age truth. It remains to be written. 


France Under the German 
Occupation, 1940-1944. 

Edited by Philip W. Whitcomb. 

Hoover Institution, 3 vols. $20.00. 


These three solid volumes consist 
of 292 papers on the Vichy regime— 
largely statements made after the war 
by participants and close observers. 
The same documents (now deposited 
with the Hoover Library) appeared 
earlier in French, and one is led to 
wonder whether the conscientious, 
voluminous and expensive publica- 
tion of an English-language edition 
was more important than work on 
the many riches of the Hoover cdl: 
lection that are as yet untapped. 

There is unfortunately no_ hint 
given that these materials represetl, 
to put it mildly, but one side of the 
story. In many cases these are unval- 
nished, not necessarily _ reliable, 
though often informative, apologias 
Ranging over a vast number of sub- 
jects, they offer many interesting nUg 
gets, from Georges Bonnet’s accept 
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ing the Vichy ambassadorship to 
Ankara at the suggestion, so he 
daims, of the United States, to Com- 
missioner-General Xavier Vallat’s ac- 
count of the Pétain regime’s anti- 
Semitic policy. 

Primary documents are the sine 
qua non of scholarship. However, we 
are probably beyond the point where, 
on the Vichy regime, we need the 
publication of selective post facto 
apologias. Such works as Robert 
Aron’s The Vichy Regime, and the 
more specialized monographs of 
Adrienne Hytier, Admiral Auphan 
and others, suggest that we have grad- 
uated to incisive, intelligent and il- 
luminating historical interpretations. 


The Communist World and Ours. 
By Walter Lippmann. 
Little, Brown. 56 pp. $2.00. 


This tiny book consists of the 
articles Lippmann wrote upon his 
return from Moscow in November 
1958. For the scholar, their crux is 
the interview with Premier Khrush- 
chev; for the politician, their crux is 
the recommendations advanced. 

The report on the Khrushchev in- 
terview is valuable. “In his mind, the 
social and economic revolution now 
inprogress in Russia, China and else- 
where in Asia and Africa is the status 
quo, and he wants us to recognize it 
as such. In his mind, opposition to 
this revolution is an attempt to change 
the status quo.’ Much of Khrush- 
chev’s comment centered on West 
Germany and its potential threat to 
the USSR. Yet, Lippmann reports 
him as saying, “if a new war is un- 
lashed . . . Germany might once 
again, as in 1939, make an arrange- 
ment with the East and turn against 
the West.” In the light of his United 
Nations disarmament proposal, it is 
also well to have Khrushchev’s state- 
ment that “the Soviet Union could 
lot agree to inspection and control 
until confidence, which is now lack- 
ing, has been established.” 

Lippmann’s conclusion—that “the 
Most pressing issue is the Russian and 
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Chinese challenge for the leadership 
of Asia and of Africa”—is scarcely 
reflected in many of ‘his “anti- 
hysterical” recommendations. He con- 
cludes: “What the doctor would or- 
der for our people is that they relax 
their fears- in order to fortify and 
clarify their purposes.” 


The Battle of France, 1940. 
By Colonel A. Goutard. 
Ives Washburn. 280 pp. $4.00. 


The theme of this interesting study 
of the military aspects of the fall of 
France is the vindication of the 
French. As General de Gaulle puts it 
in a letter to the author: “If it is 
established—as I believe it is—that 
the disaster of 1940 was the result of 
a defect of strategy and of organiza- 
tion (itself, in my opinion, tied to 
political impotence), but not of an 
organic inferiority of France, the fu- 
ture remains 


Liddell-Hart 
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argues, with more restraint, against 
the facile explanation of the French 
defeat in terms of “Communism, cor- 
ruption, and comfort-loving.” The 
collapse—Goutard, de Gaulle, and 
Liddell-Hart would agree—was due 
primarily to military causes. 

The military errors and inade- 
quacies are effectively, if at times 
sketchily, surveyed in this study. 
While allowing for political short- 
sightedness, the author concludes 
that fundamentally the fall of France 
was “due more to our conservatism 
and our unrealistic and preconceived 
ideas than to any military weakness 
inherent in our nation. It is when 
strategy parts company with common 
sense that we can expect disasters like 
Sedan and even Dien Bien Phu.” So 
far so good. Yet methodologically 
there is something seriously wrong in 
dismissing considerations of na- 
tional morals and morale without an 
investigation into their substance or 


relevance. —ALEXANDER DALLIN 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SUMMITRY 


It seems to me that Oskar Morgenstern, in 
“An Approach to the Summit” (NL, January 
4), stands the problem of negotiating with the 
USSR on its head. He suggests that the ripe 
time for a negotiated settlement was 10 and 12 
years ago—citing Winston Churchill and Dean 
Acheson for support—and he tries to bolster 
this contention by drawing a sharp distinction 
between Stalin and Khrushchev. The former, 
he asserts, with “limited objectives and tradi- 
tional methods,” would have been more amen- 
able to such a settlement than his -successor, 
whose objectives are “unlimited” and whose 
methods are “unorthodox.” 

The history of the past dozen years dem- 
onstrates, I believe, the very opposite of this 
hypothesis. Stalin’s last five years—the period 
of the tyrant’s life on which Morgenstern settles 
as the likeliest fer negotiation—coincided with 
the tensest heightening of the cold war. How is 
it possible to forget—to take just a few ex- 
amples—the 1948 coup in Czechoslovakia, the 
1948-49 Berlin blockade or the unleashing of 
the Korean War in 1950? It would seem obvi- 
ous that those were actually the least likely 
years for any relaxation of international ten- 
sions. 

Today, on the other hand, there would seem 
to be some basis for such hope. More than one 
responsible observer has noted that the current 
balance of terror provides a context within 
which both sides can afford to inch their way 
toward each other, no matter how warily. Al- 
ready, the Iron Curtain has been lifted signifi- 
cantly—and this is all to the good, for every 
Westerner who comes into direct contact with 
a Soviet citizen has an opportunity thereby to 
leave both a tangible and an intangible impact. 

Beyond that, the Kremlin has for the first 
time given some indication of a desire to at least 
negotiate some outstanding secondary issues, 
such as, for example, the USSR’s World War II 
Lend-Lease debt. Above all, the Soviet Union, 
under Khrushchev, has provided us in the West 
with a great opportunity not only to test, and to 
keep on testing, its bona fides on atomic dis- 
armament, but to spotlight our own record of 
willingness to negotiate and of reasonable dis- 
armament proposals. 

Cleveland Jacos LInDsTROM 
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International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers’ Union 
David Dubinsky, President 


MEMO TO: S. M. Levitas, Executive Editor, 
The New Leader 
FROM: Gus Tyler, Director, 
ILGWU Training Institute 


Subject: A CAREER WITH A CHALLENGE 


Your readers, especially those under the age 
of 35, have been a source of talent, inspiration 
and raw material for us during the last few 
years. Each year, we have heard from your 
readers in response to our appeal for dedicated 
young men and women to work in the labor move- 
ment. 


We are convinced that in every generation 
there is a segment of young people who would 
like to play a courageous and active role in 
changing the shape of things, and we are there- 
fore renewing our invitation to a career that 
others—in this decade—have found a rewarding 
way of life. 


The International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to prepare 
young men and women for careers in labor leader- 
ship. The one-year course combines classroom 
and field work. Those who complete the course 
are assigned to a full-time job with the union. 


With the job comes the challenge—to provide 
the kind of dedicated and ethical leadership 
that will make the American labor movement the 
creative social force it seeks to be. 


The Training Institute is now in its tenth 
year. 140 of its graduates now hold union office 
in the ILGWU. Virtually all started as organ- 
izers—to learn the labor movement at the grass 
roots. While some continue at this mission as 
their first and enduring love, others branch 
out to take on responsibilities as business 
agents, local union managers, educational and 
political directors, area supervisors, time 
study experts, etc. 


There is nothing soft or cushy about any of 
these jobs. But then we are not looking for 
young people who want the easy plush life. We 
want those who will enjoy the sting of chal- 
lenge. 


To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Insti- 
tute, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 











Stop worrying! 
You know you've 
never felt better 
in your life! 


: Guess | ought 
: to see the 

* doctor about 
; that... 














Don’t be your own worst enemy! If you notice one of cancer’s danger signals in 
yourself, don’t talk yourself into thinking it’s nothing to worry about. See your 
doctor. Only he can tell. To learn the seven danger signals and to find out how to 
guard yourself against cancer, call our nearest office or just write to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
in care of your local post office. 
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